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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
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.  .  .  Lake  Forest 
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.  .  .Lake  Forest 
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Gertrude  L.  Anthony . Commercial  Department 

University  of  Chicago,  S.  B. 

Mildred  Chamberlain . ! . Art  Department 

University  of  Chicago,  Ph.B.  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Arts. 

Sidney  Arno  Dietch . Special  Teacher  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago. 

Paris,  1909-1910. 

H.  L.  Geesling . Physics  and  Chemistry 

Antioch  College,  A.  B.  Chicago  Law  School,  LL.  B. 

Adah  G.  Grandy . English 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  L. 

Augusta  Krieger . German 

University  of  Illinois,  A.  B.  Columbia  University. 
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University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B. 
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University  of  Illinois.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ph.  B. 
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Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School.  University  of  Chicago,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
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New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 
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John  L.  Rothaeher . Physical  Training 

Freemont  Normal,  Springfield  College,  Mass.,  B.  P.,  Ed. 

Robert  W.  Schneider . Manual  Training 

Stout  Institute.  Armour  Institute,  special  work. 
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Oberlin  College.  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B. 

Augusta  G.  Stuart . Latin 

Lake  Forest  College,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  University  of  Chicago. 

Florence  L.  Stuart . French,  Spanish 

Lake  Forest  College.  University  of  Chicago,  B.  A. 

L’ Alliance  Francaise,  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

George  G.  Taylor . Mathematics 

University  of  Illinois,  A.  B.  John  Marshall  Law  School,  LL.  B. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Fellowship. 

Marguerite  Tucker . Household  Arts 

Rockford  College,  B.  S.  Columbia  University,  B.  S.,  Ed. 

Helen  M.  Sullivan . Secretary 
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Lois  Greene  Charlotte  Welch  Jane  Marshall  Fairchild  Doty 

Margaret  Mayer  Joseph  Gibson  Luther  Sandwich 


The  Annual  Board 

After  burning  much  midnight  oil  and  after  the  expenditure  of  much  gray 
matter,  our  work  finally  leaves  our  hands  for  the  press  ;  it  represents  both  pleasure 
and  hard  work.  Though  few  in  number,  we  have  at  length  accomplished  our  task. 
Within  these  pages  is  painted  a  picture  of  both  our  social  and  intellectual  school 
life.  If  the  picture  is  truly  drawn,  our  efforts  are  rewarded.  We  can  but  trust 
that  the  book  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


James  H.  Shields  Hall 
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A  Sketch  of  High  School  History 

Dr.  P.  C.  Wolcott 

The  history  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  Township  High  School  dates  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1887,  when,  in  response  to  a  popular  demand,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  John  T.  Ray,  the  school  began  its  independent  career  in  the  rooms  above 
Brand  Brothers’  paint  shop,  on  the  corner  of  West  Central  Avenue  and  Second 
Street,  in  Highland  Park.  Mr.  Ray,  as  principal,  was  assisted  by  Miss  Bertha 
Baker,  now  Mrs.  F.  B.  Green,  and  they  two  constituted  the  faculty. 

The  township  high  school  district  had  not  at  that  time  been  legally  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  school  was  conducted  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Baker, 
Mr.  Moses  Moses  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Summers,  school  trustees. 

There  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  citizens  living  in  the  western  part  of 
the  township  to  the  establishment,  in  Highland  Park,  of  a  school  for  the  support 
of  which  they  would  be  taxed,  and  which  because  of  its  location,  could  not  easily 
be  made  use  of  by  them ;  and  at  this  time,  because  of  the  resulting  controversy, 
the  congressional  township  of  Deerfield  was  divided  into  the  two  political  town¬ 
ships  of  Deerfield  and  West  Deerfield. 

The  division  was  accomplished  before  it  was  realized  that  the  result  desired 
had  not  been  attained,  since  for  township  high  school  purposes  the  congressional 
township,  including  both  political  divisions,  constituted  the  high  school  district. 

The  first  election  for  a  township  high  school  board  of  education  was  held  in 
April,  1890,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  who  became  its  first 
president;  Mr.  L.  0.  Brockway,  who  was  the  first  secretary;  Mr.  Silas  Brand, 
Mr.  Daniel  Pease  and  Mr.  George  Rockenbock. 

At  this  time  Mr.  E.  W.  Chase  was  principal,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Ray  in 
1888.  The  first  commencement  was  held  on  May  29,  1890,  and  Miss  Bertha  Moses 
and  Miss  Marie  T.  Raffen  were  the  first  graduates. 

The  rooms  which  the  school  occupied  were  small  and  lacking  in  educational 
facilities  and  conveniences,  but  they  were  used  until  June,  1900,  when  the  build¬ 
ing  now  known  as  James  II.  Shields  Hall  was  approaching  completion. 

Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  principalship  in  May,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ladd,  who  held  the  office  for  one  year  and  then  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  Upon  his  resignation  steps  were  taken  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  it  is 
recorded  that  thirty-six  applications  for  the  position  were  received  by  the  board 
of  education.  Out  of  this  number  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson  was  selected,  who  continued 
in  office  until  June,  1903,  Mr.  Sandwich  succeeding  him  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  year. 

Mr.  James  H.  Shields,  to  whom  the  school  owes  so  much,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  high  school  board  in  April,  1895,  and  continued  in  office  until  January 
5,  1912,  a  period  of  nearly  seventeen  years,  when  his  resignation  because  of  failing 
health,  was  regretfully  accepted.  Mr.  Bowen  W.  Schumacher  succeeded  Mr. 
Shields  on  the  board  and  held  office  until  April,  1913. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pease,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  elected,  continued  in 
office  until  1903.  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Smoot  was  elected  in  1891  and  served  until 
1906.  From  1894  to  1901  Mr.  Smoot  was  president  of  the  board  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  office  by  Mr.  Shields.  The  Rev.  P.  C.  Wolcott  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  in  1898  and  since  1902  has  been  its  secretary.  Between  1891  and 
1899  Mr.  Peter  Dawson,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Pettis 
each  served  a  term  of  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

In  the  spring  of  1896,  the  school  having  outgrown  its  quarters,  a  committee 
of  the  board  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  a  high  school  building,  and  in  April 
of  that  year  reported  in  favor  of  Lot  8,  Block  35,  City  of  Highland  Park,  the  lot 
upon  which  James  H.  Shields  Hall  now  stands.  This  lot  was  purchased  in  August 
of  the  same  year  for  the  sum  of  $2,750. 
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On  August  21,  1897,  by  authority  of  the  board,  an  election  was  held  in  the 
building  then  known  as  The  Young  Men’s  Club,  now  Masonic  Hall,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  district  the  proposition  to  build  a  school 
house  upon  the  lot  recently  purchased  and  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000 
in  payment  therefor.  At  this  election  275  votes  were  cast,  all  of  which  excepting 
35,  were  in  favor  of  both  propositions. 

There  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  building  so 
greatly  needed,  but  the  rejoicing  was  short  lived,  as  a  week  later  the  board  was 
legally  enjoined  from  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  certain  formalities  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  legality  of  the  election  had  not  been  complied  with. 

In  May,  1898,  the  injunction  was  dissolved  and  the  board  proceeded  to  carry 
out  its  plans.  In  June  the  bonds  were  sold,  and  a  number  of  architects  submitted 
sketches  in  competition  for  the  new  building. 

Again  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  school  were  dampened  by  an  appeal 
taken  from  the  circuit  to  the  appellate  court  by  those  opposed  to  the  erection  of 
the  high  school  building.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  the  objectors, 
thereupon  the  bond  sale  was  canceled  and  the  sketches  were  returned  to  the 
architects. 

In  April,  1899,  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  was  taken  by  the  board,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  a  decision  was  handed  down  approving  the  election 
and  establishing  the  legality  of  the  bond  issue. 

I11  November  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Llewellyn  were  approved  and  adopted 
and  in  December  the  bond  issue  of  $30,000  was  sold  at  4  per  cent  and  a  premium 
of  $350. 

In  January,  1900,  contracts  for  the  building  were  let  and  with  the  opening 
of  spring,  work  began  and  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  on  September  17th  of  the 
same  year  school  was  opened  in  the  new  building,  which,  however,  owing  to  its 
unfinished  condition  was  not  formally  dedicated  until  March  15,  1901. 

When  the  new  building  was  first  occupied  there  was  an  enrollment  of  sev¬ 
enty  pupils  and  there  were  seven  teachers,  including  the  principal.  At  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  in  June,  1901,  which  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  thir¬ 
teen  pupils  received  diplomas.  At  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Schauffler  was  a  member  of  the  board,  having  been  elected 
in  1899  and  continuing  in  office  for  six  years. 

I11  May,  1902,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  more  land  for  an  athletic  field  and  for  future  expansion  of  the  school, 
and  an  election  was  called  for  June  7,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the 
voters  of  the  township  a  proposition  to  purchase  Lots  5,  6  and  7  in  Block  35,  the 
lots  facing  on  St.  John’s  Avenue  and  extending  north  from  the  original  building 
to  the  present  bridge  over  the  ravine,  and  to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  the  same. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  decided  negative  to  the  board’s  proposal,  the  vote 
being  280  against  it  and  191  in  favor  of  it. 

I11  September,  1902,  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  building  was  rented 
to  the  grammar  school  of  District  107  for  the  use  of  its  eighth  grade,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  Elm  Place  school  building.  It  was  necessary  to  finish 
the  room  in  question  and  to  install  the  necessary  heating  and  lighting  appliances, 
as  only  such  rooms  had  been  finished  and  equipped  as  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
high  school  required. 

In  April,  1903,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Bell  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
continued  in  office  until  1915.  During  most  of  this  time  he  served  as  auditor,  and 
gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  experience  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  school. 

On  August  8,  1903,  Mr.  Wilson  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  school,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  free  to  engage  in  another  occupation.  Ilis  resignation  was 
accepted  with  a  resolution  of  regret  at  the  severance  of  the  relations  which  for 
eight  years  had  existed  between  him  and  the  board.  A  week  later  Mr.  R.  L.  Sand- 
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wick  was  elected  principal,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

In  the  same  month  of  August,  1903,  three  class  rooms  upon  the  second  floor 
of  the  high  school  building  were  rented  to  the  board  of  education  of  District  107 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  upper  grammar  school  grades,  and  the 
rooms  were  finished  and  put  in  order  for  their  occupancy,  which  continued  until 
March,  1905. 

In  October,  1903,  the  board  took  up  again  the  need  of  additional  land  for 
the  high  school,  and  ordered  a  second  election  to  be  held  on  October  23,  1903,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  district  a  proposition  to  purchase 
Lots  1,  2  and  7  in  Block  35,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  to  pay 
for  the  same.  These  lots  are  those  upon  which  the  present  athletic  field  and  run¬ 
ning  track  are  located,  and  the  lot  adjoining  the  original  building  on  the  north. 
At  this  election  the  board’s  proposal  was  again  negatived,  but  by  a  smaller  major¬ 
ity,  the  vote  being  276  in  favor  of  the  purchase,  and  284  against  it. 

The  course  in  manual  training  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of  occupancy  of 
the  new  building  and  for  six  years  Mr.  F.  B.  Williams  was  in  charge  of  the 
department. 

The  commercial  course  was  organized  in  1904,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Williams  was 
chosen  to  conduct  it,  and  remained  in  the  school  for  ten  years. 

The  domestic  science  course  was  also  begun  in  September,  1904,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  White,  now  Mrs.  H.  A.  Sellery,  was  its  first  teacher. 

In  June,  1905,  the  board,  undaunted  by  its  two  previous  failures,  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  and  ordered  an  election  to  be 
held  on  July  5,  1905,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  district  the 
proposal  to  purchase  Lots  1,  2  and  7,  the  same  lots  which  it  had  recommended 
at  the  previous  election,  and  to  issue  bonds  for  $13,000  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
to  improve  it.  At  this  election  187  voters  favored  the  board’s  recommendation 
and  60  voted  against  it. 

The  change  in  sentiment  which  this  election  registered,  indicated  a  growing 
confidence  in  the  school  and  its  administration,  and  a  realization  of  its  future 
needs.  A11  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  owners  of  the  lots  in  question  having 
failed,  condemnation  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  process  of  condemnation, 
however,  was  not  sustained  by  the  court  and  the  land  was  secured  later  in  the 
same  year  by  private  purchase. 

These  lots  were  unimproved  and  at  the  time  were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  trees  and  underbrush,  and  a  ravine  eighteen  feet  deep  at  its  north  end  diag¬ 
onally  crossed  the  present  athletic  field.  The  work  of  clearing,  filling  and  grading 
was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1906  and  was  completed  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Anson  Morgan  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  in  1905  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Phillips  in  1906  and  each  served  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  lunch  room,  so  useful  a  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school,  was  begun 
soon  after  the  new  building  was  occupied,  with  a  view  to  providing  wholesome 
food  for  the  pupils  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  lunch  counter  was  first  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  school  building  and  continued  there  until  the  present  lunch 
room  upon  the  third  floor  was  made  ready  in  the  summer  of  1909. 

In  November,  1906,  the  night  school  was  begun  and  was  kept  open  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  weeks. 

From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  a  small  number  of  pupils 
from  Lake  Forest  were  in  attendance  and  they  were  required  to  pay  tuition. 

In  1904  the  small  Lake  Forest  High  School,  of  which  Miss  Augusta  Stuart 
was  at  the  time  principal,  was  discontinued  and  the  Lake  Forest  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  sent  their  pupils  to  this  school,  assuming  the  payment  of  their  tuition 
charges.  About  this  time  Miss  Stuart  came  to  this  high  school  to  succeed  Miss 
Blanche  Shearer,  who  died  during  the  summer. 

In  December,  1906,  a  committee  of  the  high  school  board  was  appointed  to 
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confer  with  the  Lake  Forest  hoard  of  education  to  consider  plans  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  Lake  Forest  and  west  of  the 
city  limits  to  the  west  line  of  Shields  township,  with  the  Deerfield  township  high 
school  district. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  subsequent  conferences  a  bill  was  drafted  and 
brought  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  amend  the  school 
law  so  as  to  permit  and  legalize  such  a  union.  This  measure  became  a  law  in 
the  spring  of  1907  and  legalized  the  consolidation  of  a  township  or  part  of  a 
township  adjacent  to  an  existing  high  school  district  with  such  a  district,  upon  a 
concurrent  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  high  school  district  and  the  territory  desir¬ 
ing  annexation.  This  election  was  held  in  Highland  Park  on  July  6th  and  in 
Lake  Forest  on  July  9,  1907,  and  at  both  elections  the  vote  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  union,  which  thereupon  went  into  effect. 

I11  April,  1908,  Mr.  Herman  Gade  was  elected  the  first  Lake  Forest  member 
of  the  board  and  continued  in  office  until  October,  1909,  when  upon  his  resigna¬ 
tion  Mr.  R.  G.  Watson  was  chosen  to  take  his  place,  and  in  April,  1910,  Dr.  John  J. 
Halsey  was  elected  a  second  Lake  Forest  member  and  since  that  time  Shields 
township  has  been  continuously  represented  by  two  members  on  the  board. 

In  March,  1912,  the  name  of  the  district  was  changed  and  made  the  Deerfield- 
Shields  Township  High  School  District  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions. 

Dr.  Halsey  was  elected  president  of  the  hoard  in  April,  1911,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  April,  1915,  when  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  associates,  he 
retired  from  the  board. 

In  April,  1913,  Mr.  Ira  J.  Geer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Schumacher,  and  upon  Dr.  Halsey’s  resignation  he  was  chosen  president 
in  his  place.  Mr.  D.  W.  Hartman  was  chosen  in  August,  1913,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Watson’s  resignation,  and  Dr.  B.  N.  Parmenter  of  Lake  Forest 
and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Reay  of  Deerfield  came  on  the  board  at  the  election  held  in 
April,  1915.' 

During  the  year  1907-8  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school 
was  220  and  the  teaching  force  numbered  seven.  Numbers  increased  rapidly  and 
in  1912-1913  the  enrollment  was  334.  The  school  building  was  erected  to  accom¬ 
modate  250  pupils  and  more  room  was  urgently  needed  and  better  accommoda¬ 
tions,  especially  for  physical  training  and  for  the  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  departments. 

The  first  recorded  action  looking  to  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  March,  1912,  to  consult  with  the  architect 
regarding  plans  and  to  report  at  a  later  meeting.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
board  passed  a  formal  resolution  setting  forth  the  need  of  larger  accommodations 
and  recommending  the  erection  of  a  group  of  five  additional  buildings:  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  class  room  building,  a  manual  arts  building,  an  auditorium  and  a  heat¬ 
ing  and  power  plant.  Mr.  J.  C.  Llewellyn,  the  architect,  was  also  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  group. 

In  July,  1912,  the  two  north  lots  of  the  block.  Numbers  5  and  6,  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  during  the  summer  they  were  cleared  and  roughly  graded. 

An  election  to  submit  the  proposition  to  erect  the  new  buildings  and  to  issue 
bonds  to  pay  for  them  was  called  for  November  9,  1912,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  the  school  law  permitted  only  one  polling  place  in  a  district,  in  the  case  of 
an  election  held  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  a  bond  issue,  the  resolution  calling 
the  election  was  recalled  on  the  grounds  that  at  an  election  held  at  only  one  poll¬ 
ing  place  and  that  in  Highland  Park,  the  electors  living  in  other  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  would  be  practically  disfranchised,  and  so  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  from 
the  state  legislature  the  passage  of  an  act  to  permit  high  school  districts  such  as 
ours,  to  have  a  suitable  number  of  polling  places  for  the  accommodation  of  voters. 
Suitable  representations  were  made  to  the  legislature,  and  in  the  spring  of  1913 
the  desired  bill  was  passed  and  it  became  legal  to  establish  a  proper  number  of 
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polling  places  for  the  convenience  of  voters.  Three  voting  precincts  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  board  in  this  district,  one  in  Lake  Forest,  one  in  Highland  Park 
and  one  in  West  Deerfield. 

Thereupon  a  spe-cial  election  was  called  to  be  held  on  October  25,  1913,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  district  the  proposition  to  build 
the  five  buildings  already  specified,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000 
in  payment  for  the  same. 

At  this  election  745  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
and  152  against  it,  and  748  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue  and  193 
against  it,  and  so  both  propositions  carried  by  large  majorities. 

In  March,  1914,  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  were  opened  and 
after  due  consideration  contracts  were  let,  but  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  auditorium,  as  this 
seemed  to  be  the  building  least  urgently  needed  and  to  complete  only  so  much  of 
the  class  room  building  as  should  be  required  in  the  immediate  future,  leaving  the 
upper  floors  to  be  finished  as  they  shall  be  required.  The  bonds  were  sold  at  a 
favorable  price  on  May  8th,  and  the  work  of  construction  proceeded  rapidly. 

When  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  first  submitted  to  the  board,  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school  was  328,  when  the  new  buildings  were  first  occupied 
in  the  spring  of  1915  the  number  had  increased  to  397. 

Ample  room  is  provided  in  the  splendid  new  group  for  as  many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  pupils,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  before  very  many  years  have  passed  that 
number  will  be  approximated. 

The  buildings  stand  today  practically  complete,  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  men  who  planned  them,  the  men  who  erected  them  and  to  the  community 
which  saw  the  vision  and  made  it  possible  to  realize  it. 
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Ideals  of  Education 

Richard  L.  Sandwich,  Principal 

The  pessimist  said,  “Your  new  high  school  with  its  big  chimney  looks  like 
a  factory.” 

“That’s  just  what  it  is,”  the  optimist  answered.  “The  Deerfield-Shields 
High  School  is  a  happiness  factory.  As  for  looks,  some  of  the  up-to-date  factories 
are  models  of  architecture;  and  when  these  fresh  bricks  are  softened  with  age. 
covered  with  vines,  and  surrounded  with  trees  and  flowers  this  school  will  be  as 
fit  and  charming  of  exterior  as  it  already  is  fit  and  beautiful  within.” 

The  optimist  was  right.  Like  a  factory,  the  new  school  will  run  long  hours 
to  turn  out  a  brand  of  happiness  that  will  wear;  not  the  sickly  sort  that  will 
perish  with  the  hour,  but  the  kind  that  is  built  on  the  solid  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  school  achievements  count  for  permanent  well-being. 

EDUCATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

For  ten  years  or  more  there  has  been  an  effort  to  guide  our  students  with 
advice  and  information  in  vocational  matters.  As  soon  as  the  numbers  permitted, 
a  course  of  study  was  adopted  that  gives  students  a  survey  of  vocations  and  an 
opportunity  to  try  themselves  out  in  the  sort  of  work  found  in  each  of  the  large 
groups  of  occupations,  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  professional. 
All  except  the  small  group  of  students  who  expect  to  enter  certain  Eastern 
colleges  or  have  already  settled  upon  a  definite  literary  career,  take  the  regular 
course  which  is  planned  to  give  a  wide  enough  variety  of  work  the  first  year 
to  enable  a  student  to  find  his  bent  if  he  has  one,  and  if  he  has  none  to  make  one 
for  himself. 

In  the  regular  course  manual  training  is  so  taught  the  first  year  as  to  open 
up  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the  engineering  trades  and  professions,  the  building 
trades,  manufacturing,  and  the  like.  Commercial  science  the  first  year  is  so 
taught  as  to  afford  a  survey  of  commercial  occupations,  while  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  affairs  of  such  common  use  as  to  touch  the  lives  of  everyone. 
General  science  in  the  same  year  gives  an  approach  to  scientific  agriculture,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  other  occupations;  while  the  foreign  language  and  English  courses, 
valuable  to  all  students  alike,  are  a  field  where  literary  and  linguistic  talents  can 
display  themselves.  Those  who  may  be  called  into  the  ministry,  the  law,  teaching, 
and  literary  work  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  a  vocational  try-out. 

After  the  first  year  a  student  is  expected  to  devote  one-fourth  of  his  time 
to  the  subjects  related  directly  to  his  vocational  interests  and  three-fourths  of 
his  time  to  subjects  of  more  general  culture,  more  distantly  related  to  vocational 
needs  and  directly  related  to  other  life  interests. 

EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  EFFICIENCY  AND  FOR  NOBLE 

ENJOYMENT 

Studies  that  contribute  to  social  and  civic  efficiency  and  to  nobler  enjoyment 
are  no  less  necessary  to  a  happy  life  than  are  those  in  which  a  distinct  vocational 
bearing  can  be  seen.  History,  which,  as  Bacon  says,  “makes  men  wise”;  litera¬ 
ture,  music  and  art,  which  stimulate  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  sides  of  our  nature ; 
civics,  which  makes  intelligent  voters ;  languages,  which  train  the  linguistic  pow¬ 
ers  while  they  give  a  deeper  insight  into  national  life  and  institutions  other  than 
our  own— all  these  are  as  essential  to  the  happy  well  rounded  life  as  are  the  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  scientific  studies  that  bear  directly  upon  economic  produc¬ 
tion.  All  these  subjects  widen  the  powers  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  enlarge 
the  social  horizon  and  give  significance  to  life  in  innumerable  directions. 
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PROMOTING  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH 

Deerfield-Shields  stands  for  the  happiness  that  good  health  and  physical 
strength  can  bring.  It  has  equipped  its  health  department  with  the  finest  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  best  apparatus  that  could  be  secured.  Two  fine  gymnasiums,  a  pool, 
a  cinder  track  and  an  indoor  track  of  cork,  five  tennis  courts,  two  football  and 
baseball  fields  are  on  the  campus ;  and  the  leisure  hours  of  young  folks  after 
school,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  vacation  periods  are  filled  with  health-giving  exer¬ 
cises,  games  and  play.  Best  of  all  the  young  people  have  two  experts  in  charge 
of  their  physical  training  who  are  devoted  to  this  work  and  are  able  to  fit  gym¬ 
nasium  exercises  to  individual  needs  and  requirements  so  as  to  give  to  all  a 
maximum  benefit. 


PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  history  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  High  School  there  have  been  few,  if 
any,  instances  of  graduates  who  failed  to  carry  college  work  successfully.  Ill¬ 
ness  lias  caused  students  to  withdraw  from  college  in  a  few  instances,  but  never 
lack  of  preparation. 

The  number  whose  scholarship  has  enabled  them  to  win  free  tuition  and 
other  honors  makes  a  long  list.  Most  of  our  students  have  a  purpose  in  entering 
college ;  they  have  gone  well  prejjared,  and  have  learned  to  study  without  a  mas¬ 
ter  over  them,  so  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  freedom  of  the  college.  These 
are  reasons  for  the  good  showing  in  scholarship. 

Not  less  interesting  has  been  the  success  of  Deerfield-Shields  graduates  in 
winning  places  on  debating  teams,  in  glee  clubs,  dramatic  societies  and  fraterni¬ 
ties.  The  wide  activities  in  high  school  here  has  given  the  sort  of  training  in 
out-of -school  hours  that  fits  graduates  to  take  part  in  college  life.  It  makes  them 
leaders  in  the  college  circles. 

EDUCATION  FOR  INITIATIVE 

Man  is  a  social  animal.  Like  the  bee  he  realizes  his  highest  happiness  and 
success  when  he  joins  efforts  with  others  in  a  common  enterprise.  He  must 
regulate  his  conduct  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  But  he  must  do  this 
in  a  spirit  of  freedom.  Few,  if  any,  great  achievements  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  humanity  have  been  made  in  autocracies.  Free  countries  have  contributed 
most  of  what  makes  modern  life  worth  while.  Especially  in  industrial  matters 
is  this  true.  The  steam  engine,  in  all  its  wide  uses,  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
graphaphone,  harvester,  aeroplane,  the  rubber  industry,  the  modern  steel  indus¬ 
try,  the  sewing  machine,  machinery  for  making  shoes  and  textiles- — all  have  had 
their  origin  in  free  countries,  in  free  America  for  the  most  part.  School  work 
also  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  school  that  does  not  inspire 
but  drives  its  pupils  to  their  tasks  will  scarcely  foster  great  achievements.  It 
will  turn  out  servants  and  underlings,  not  great  men  and  women. 

At  Deerfield-Shields  the  older  students  especially  are  free  to  follow  the  line 
of  their  serious  choice.  They  push  forward  in  their  studies  self-impelled,  advised 
and  directed,  but  not  forced ;  working  for  themselves,  not  merely  for  the  teacher ; 
because  they  want  to  learn,  not  because  they  are  compelled  by  the  will  of  another. 
Not  all  young  people  are  found  worthy  of  this  high  freedom  in  which  initiative  is 
developed ;  but  most  of  them  are,  and  the  relations  between  these  and  their 
teachers  are  altogether  friendly  and  helpful. 

So  happiness  is  and  ought  to  be  manufactured  at  Deerfield-Shields  where 
individual  pupils  are  being  guided  toward  vocational,  civic  and  social  efficiency 
in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  help,  hard  work,  vigorous  play  and  personal 
initiative. 
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The  Curriculum 
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History 

Ralph  R.  Perrine 

“The  acquisition  of  the  power  to  handle  books  is  especially  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school.  ’  ’ 

The  study  of  history  gives  one  that  development  of  powers  which  general 
education  demands.  The  pupil  is  taught  through  this  study  how  to  use  his  pow¬ 
ers  intelligently  to  get  knowledge  in  general ;  how  to  master  materials  presented 
to  him  and  make  them  his  own.  The  most  accessible  materials  which  history 
offers  are  books,  and  the  world  life  of  today.  To  grasp  the  contents  of  these 
two  things,  the  pupil  must  use  his  powers  of  analysis,  discrimination  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

One  who  studies  history  is  sure  to  have  his  logical  memory,  his  imagination 
and  feelings  further  cultivated.  He  has  to  judge  from  given  premises,  what 
results  should  he.  He  is  led  to  investigate  and  to  reason,  not  in  the  realm  of 
the  exact  and  absolute,  but  in  that  of  the  approximate  and  the  probable.  No 
doubt  there  is  great  educational  value  in  the  study  of  those  sciences  in  which  the 
data  are  precise  and  absolute,  and  the  conclusions  likewise.  History,  however, 
deals  with  data  of  a  different  sort,  with  the  deeds,  the  motives,  the  traits  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  tlie  experiences  of  human  beings.  Human  motives  and  impulses  can¬ 
not  be  weighed  exactly  as  can  material  substances.  But  history  gives  the  very 
training  required  for  real  life,  since  in  real  life  we  have  to  deal  with  human  char¬ 
acter,  feelings  and  motives,  probabilities,  and  other  data  more  or  less  indefinite. 
You  cannot  apply  the  methods  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  questions  which 
come  up  between  man  and  man  in  every  day  life. 

The  study  of  history  is  incomparable  in  enlarging  one’s  mental  horizon. 
Without  such  study  the  whole  vast  realm  of  the  past  is  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
“Ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  world  before  he  came  into  it,  leaves  a 
man  always  a  child.” 

History  enables  each  generation  of  men  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  their 
predecessors;  especially  to  avoid  their  costly  and  painful  mistakes.  Without  his¬ 
tory  and  its  generalizations  nearly  all  the  practical  wisdom  of  mankind,  gained 
at  the  expense  of  innumerable  blunders  and  mishaps,  would  be  lost ;  and  the  same 
blunders  and  mishaps  would  have  to  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  succes¬ 
sive  generations,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  before.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
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mind  the  fact  that  all  human  progress  depends  on  each  generation’s  starting  with 
the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  accumulated  by  all  previous  experience,  and  that 
history  is  the  record  of  these  experiences. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  so  intense  an  interest  in  the  immediate  and 
tangible  facts  of  life,  that  they  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  past,  calling  it  the  dead 
past.  But  by  making  studious  investigations  into  this  “dead  past”  we  greatly 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  present  and  our  capacity  for  knowledge.  We  learn 
toleration  and  sympathy  for  people,  for  opinions,  and  for  courses  of  action  quite 
unlike  our  own.  Li 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  Ancient  History. 

Text-book:  Hutton  Webster’s  “Ancient  History.” 

The  first  semester’s  work  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Oriental  Nations,  the 
features  of  their  civilization,  and  is  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  Greece.  The 
second  semester’s  work  covers  the  expansion  of  Roman  territory  under  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Empire.  The  growth  of  Christianity,  the  movements  of  the  German 
tribes,  and  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  are  carefully  considered.  The  work  covers 
a  period  to  about  800  A.  D.  For  Sophomores. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Text-book  :  Harding ’s  ‘  ‘  New  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  ’  ’ 

The  study  in  this  course  begins  about  800  A.  D.  and  is  merely  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  work.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Feudalism,  the  conflict 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  of  Prussia ;  these  are  some  of  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  topics  studied.  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  events  down  to  the 
Great  War  are  given  special  attention.  For  Juniors. 

3.  United  States  History  and  Civics. 

Text-books:  McLaughlin’s  “American  Nation.”  Foreman’s  “Ad¬ 

vanced  Civics.” 

In  this  course  a  careful  and  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  political,  social 
and  industrial  development  of  the  United  States.  To  accomplish  this,  map  work, 
outlines,  reports,  notebooks  and  assigned  readings  are  required.  The  work  in 
civics  is  covered  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  For  Seniors. 
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Latin 

Augusta  G.  Stuart 


To  know  Latin  is  to  understand  English  hotter.  Two-thirds  of  the  words 
found  in  a  dictionary  are  Latin,  and  over  one-half  of  those  in  our  daily  speech 
are  of  Latin  origin.  To  know  Latin  is  also  to  find  the  study  of  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  easier  by  half ;  to  have  the  key  to  the  terms  in  science,  law,  medicine 
and  pharmacy ;  to  understand  the  meaning  of  countless  technical  phrases,  familiar 
quotations,  proverbs  and  maxims ;  to  comprehend  innumerable  allusions  in  our 
own  and  foreign  literatures;  to  enjoy  travel  more,  since  you  can  decipher  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  Rome  along  the  Appian  Way  or  in  the  Catacombs,  in  Switzerland  on 
the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  or  in  America  on  Boston  Common ;  to  know,  as  living,  speak¬ 
ing  men,  the  great  men  of  history  like  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Augustus,  since  you 
can  read  their  very  words ;  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  original  some  of  the  greatest 
history,  oratory,  and  poetry  ever  produced  in  the  world. 

First  Year.  Text-book:  D’Ooge’s  Beginning  Latin.  The  work  of  the  first 
year  is  inflection  and  vocabulary.  Short  Latin  quotations  and  songs  memorized. 
Translation  of  the  simpler  myths.  Simple  prose  for  constructions. 

Second  Year.  Text-book:  Walker’s  Caesar.  Equivalent  of  four  books  com¬ 
pleted.  Ritchie’s  Prose  Composition.  Froude’s  Life  of  Caesar.  Sight  reading. 
Study  of  derivatives. 

Third  Year.  Seven  orations  of  Cicero.  Text-book:  D’Ooge’s  Cicero.  First 
Semester — Four  Catilinarian  Orations.  Latin  prose  based  on  text  of  same.  Study 
of  derivatives.  Memorizing  short  passages  from  well-known  authors — Horace, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  etc.  Second  Semester — “De  Imperio  Pompeii.”  “Pro  Archia 
Poeta. ”  “Marcellus. ”  Selections  from  Sallust  at  sight.  Some  of  Cicero’s  let¬ 
ters.  Prose  composition  based  on  text.  Forsythe’s  Life  of  Cicero  and  Boissier’s 
“Cicero  and  His  Friends.”  Attention  to  historic  background. 

Fourth  Year.  Text-book:  Friese’s  Six  Books  of  Virgil.  Second  Semester 
— Ovid  (at  sight).  Prosody  given  some  attention.  Special  topics  on  Virgil’s  Life 
and  Poetry,  and  on  Augustan  Age.  Systematic  study  of  Gayley’s  Classic  Myths. 
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German 

Augusta  Krieger 

The  purpose  of  German  study  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  German  lan¬ 
guage,  life  and  literature.  This  end  is  attained  by  careful  drill  upon  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences  and  poems ;  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  with  exercises  given  orally  and  in  writing,  to  assist  in  the  reproduction 
of  correct  forms  of  expression ;  reproduction  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
of  the  texts  read ;  conversation ;  and  dictation.  References  to  and  reports  on 
articles  of  interest  to  German  study  in  current  magazines  and  books  of  travel 
are  also  called  for.  As  far  as  is  practical,  German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room. 

Der  deutsche  Verein  meeting  monthly  gives  a  further  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tact  with  the  German.  Short  plays  selected  from  German  authors  or  simple 
skits  written  by  the  students  themselves,  stories  from  the  German  operas,  anec¬ 
dotes  from  the  lives  of  persons  celebrated  in  legend  and  story,  travel-talks  with 
pictures  and  music  all  find  a  place  on  its  program,  after  which  games  and  re¬ 
freshments  afford  practice  in  conversation.  After  the  first  year,  students  have 
the  opportunity  of  corresponding  with  students  in  German  schools.  Due  to  the 
war,  these  reports  from  our  German  correspondents  abroad  have  this  year  proved 
unusually  interesting. 

First  Year.  Text:  Spanhoofd’s  Elementarbucli  der  deutschen  SpraChe. 
Supplementary  reading  selected  from  the  following  texts :  Geschicten  und 
Marchen  (Foster),  Altes  und  Neues  (Seeligman),  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen 
(Guerber),  Im  Vaterland  (Bacon).  German  script  is  used  throughout  the  course. 

Second  Year.  Grammar  (Completion  of  Spanhoofd).  Composition  (Bern¬ 
hardt’s).  Reading  and  “freie  Reproduktion ”  selected  from  the  following: 
L’Arrabbiata  (Heyse),  Immensee  (Storm),  Der  Schwiegersolm  (Baumback), 
Leberecht  Hiihnchen  (Seidel),  Das  edle  Blut  ( Wildenbruch) ,  Bilderbuch  olme 
Bilder  (Andersen),  Traumereien  (Leander).  Memorizing  of  standard  poems 
taken  from  Hatfield  or  some  other  edition.  During  the  first  two  years  about  300 
duodecimo  pages  are  read. 

Third  Year.  Composition  (Pope).  Reading  and  “freie  Reproduktion”  se¬ 
lected  from  the  following:  Burg  Neideck  (Riehl),  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Les¬ 
sing),  Frau  Sorge  (Sudermann),  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Yergangenheit 
(Freytag),  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein  (Ebner-Eschenbach),  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  (Schiller),  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller),  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
(Goethe).  Memorizing  of  standard  poems  and  noted  passages  in  literature. 
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Department  of  Romance  Languages 

Florence  L.  Stuart 

The  work  in  the  Romance  Languages  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
college  entrance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  to  students  conversational  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  ability  to  read  the  language  without  having  to  translate  it. 
The  courses  consist  in  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  memorizing  of  phrases, 
poems  and  songs,  grammar  work  with  plenty  of  oral  and  written  exercises  and 
dictation.  So  far  as  possible,  the  foreign  language  is  used  in  the  class  room. 

French 

First  Year.  In  the  first  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  pronunciation  Fraser  & 
Squairs’  French  Grammar,  Part  I,  is  used  as  a  basis.  About  25  irregular  verbs 
are  learned.  Four  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  are  memorized,  as  well  as  some 
simple  songs.  Selections  from  Le  Francais  et  Sa  Patrie.  Other  short  stories. 

Second  Year.  Selected  portions  of  Fraser  &  Squairs’  Grammar  given  for 
reference  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  the  prose.  At  least  50  irregular 
verbs.  Preparatory  French  Composition  (Francois):  L’Abbe  Constantin 
(Halevy)  :  Colomba  (Merimee)  :  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  La  Pondre  aux 
Yeux  (Labiche  et  Martin)  Contes  Choisis  (Daudet).  At  least  one  book  is  read 
outside  of  class. 

Third  Year.  Work  in  advance  composition  with  review  of  verbs.  Selections 
from  the  following:  Pecheur  cl’  Islande  (Loti),  Les  Miserables,  Ruy  Bias,  Her- 
nani  (Hugo)  :  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (Dumas),  Pierre  et  Camille,  II  ne  faut 
jurer  de  rien  (de  Musset):  Le  Monde  011  Ton  s’ennuie  (Pallieron).  Two  or 
three  books  to  be  read  outside  of  class. 

Spanish 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Spanish  is  of  equal 
importance  and  value  with  other  modern  languages,  and  are  accepting  it  for 
entrance  credit.  This  means  that  the  preparatory  schools  will  have  to  offer  good 
Spanish  courses  to  fit  their  students  for  such  institutions.  It  is  now  a  necessity 
which  will  become  more  pressing  as  our  commercial  and  social  relations  with 
Latin  America  grow  more  extended. 

The  course  in  Spanish  consists  of  two  years : 

First  Year.  Olmsted  &  Gordon’s  Grammar:  Memorizing  of  phrases  and 
poetry.  El  Si  de  las  Ninas  (Leandro  Fernando  de  Moratin)  :  El  Pajaro  Verde 
(Valera). 

Second  Year.  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Valdes)  :  Crawford's  Spanish 
Composition  with  review  of  grammar.  Marianela  (Galdos)  :  El  Sombrero  de 
Tres  Picos  (Alarcon).  Extracts  from  Spanish  newspapers. 
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Mathematics 

George  G.  Taylor 


Three  and  one-half  years’  work  are  offered  by  the  high  school  department  of 
mathematics.  Algebra  is  begun  the  second  year,  after  the  pupil  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  first  year  to  review  arithmetic  in  the  commercial  and  manual  training 
departments.  Plane  geometry  is  given  the  third  year.  These  two  years’  work 
are  required  for  graduation. 

Three  elective  studies  are  offered  in  the  Senior  year,  viz. :  Advanced  alge¬ 
bra,  solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  Advanced  algebra  is  given  the 
first  semester,  and  solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry  the  second.  College 
preparation  requires  a  year  and  a  half  of  algebra  and  a  year  of  plane  geometry. 
Students  who  intend  to  go  to  college  after  graduation  should  plan  their  work 
so  as  to  include  all  the  above  courses  in  order  to  have  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
requirements  of  the  colleges  in  mathematics. 

High  school  mathematics  tend  to  the  development  of  greater  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  a  wider  appreciation,  and  a  surer  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  recognition  of  law  and  order  as  found  in  the  universe.  The  engi¬ 
neer,  architect,  mechanic  and  contractor  who  have  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  canals,  etc.,  must  all  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mathematics  to  be  successful  in  their  respective  lines.  The  farmer 
who  wants  to  know  the  area  of  irregular  plots  of  ground,  or  the  volume  of  his 
cylindrical  silo,  or  its  contents,  would  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 
Physics,  astronomy  and  chemical  analyses  depend  upon  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matics  for  much  of  their  clarification.  Algebra  tends  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  the  principles  of  arithmetic. 

Aside  from  its  practical  value  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  college  entrance 
requirements,  the  study  of  mathematics  is  of  inestimable  value  for  its  training 
in  habits  of  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression.  It  makes  for  concentration  of 
attention,  cultivates  the  power  of  visualization,  and  develops  the  imagination  in 
practical  matters.  The  pursuit  of  the  studies  of  algebra  and  geometry  should 
tend  to  a  conquest  of  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  forgetfulness  and  slovenliness, 
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both  in  thought  and  action.  For  years  these  considerations  alone  have  been 
thought  sufficient  by  educators  to  include  these  studies  among  the  essential 
branches  which  lead  to  a  thorough  education. 

Elementary  Algebra.  Four  fundamental  operations ;  factoring,  highest 
common  factor  and  least  common  multiple,  fractions,  involution,  square  root, 
simple  work  with  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  radicals  and  the  solution, 
both  algebraically  and  graphically,  of  linear  equations  in  one,  two  and  three 
unknowns.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  use  of  the  equation  as  a 
tool  be  made  clear,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  formulae  in  physics  and  geom¬ 
etry  are  explained  and  used,  and  from  the  first  day  of  the  course  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  by  means  of  the  equation. 
Considerable  work  in  mensuration  is  given,  and  principles  developed  algebrai¬ 
cally  are  given  a  geometric  application  when  possible. 

Geometry.  The  usual  courses  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  are  given,  much 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  proof  of  original  theorems  and  the  solution  of  numer¬ 
ical  exercises.  Numerical  results  are  checked  by  actual  measurement ;  simple 
problems  in  surveying  are  solved  by  drawings  made  to  scale. 

Higher  Algebra.  Review  of  the  work  given  in  Algebra  I,  with  much  more 
stress  laid  on  the  theory  involved,  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  two  unknowns, 
determinants,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  cube  root,  binominal  theorem, 
arithmetical  and  geometric  progression.  Graphical  methods  are  used  freely. 

Trigonometry.  Trigonometric  functions  of  acute  angles  and  angles  in  gen¬ 
eral,  inverse  functions,  general  formula?,  properties  and  applications  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  solution  and  general  properties  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  surveying. 
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English 

Adah  G.  Grandy 

The  English  course  which  includes  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling  has  a  two-fold  aim :  First,  to  train  every  pupil  to  write  and 
speak  the  English  language  clearly,  easily  and  correctly ;  and  second,  to  arouse 
in  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  good  literature,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  out¬ 
lines  of  its  history. 

The  course  in  English  literature,  while  it  prepares  students  to  enter  college 
is  somewhat  broader  in  its  scope  than  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  college 
entrance  board.  The  aim  here  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature,  to  widen 
the  vocabulary,  to  give  standards  for  self  expression,  and  finally,  to  get  the 
student  not  only  to  realize  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  thought  and  expression  in 
the  great  literary  productions,  but  also  to  feel  their  ethical  import.  Much  of 
the  literature  is  read  carefully  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  production  as  a 
MThole.  Some  is  studied  intently,  as  where  synopses  are  made  to  show  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  plot,  but  ever  and  always  an  effort  is  made  to  make  the  work  spell 
pleasure,  rather  than  drudgery  or  boredom. 

The  course  in  composition  includes  in  its  scope  both  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
To  show  the  application  of  these  principles,  themes  are  written  in  order  to  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  express  his  own  thoughts  with  ease,  force  and 
clearness,  and  in  an  orderly  fashion.  After  correction  by  the  teacher,  these 
themes  are  corrected  and  revised  by  the  student.  The  co-operation  of  all  other 
departments  in  the  school  is  asked,  to  hold  up  the  standard  of  good  English.  A 
special  course  in  advanced  composition,  is  offered  to  Seniors  in  English  IV  and 
required  of  all  students  who  mean  to  enter  college. 

ENGLISH  I,  II,  III 

Literature — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Composition — Including  grammar  and  rhetoric — Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Spelling — English  I,  II,  fifteen  minutes,  three  times  a  week.  English  III, 
ten  minutes,  twice  a  week. 

The  outline  of  the  literature  course  follows : 

English  I 

I.  Treasure  Island,  Odyssey  and  Myths,  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  II.  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  Ivanhoe,  Ancient  Mariner  (and  the  Ballad). 

English  II 

I.  Arision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (or  equivalent  novel), 
Macaulay’s  Essay  011  Johnson,  Irving’s  Goldsmith.  II.  Julius  Caesar,  De  Cov- 
erley  Papers,  Kenilworth. 
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English  III 

I.  Idylls  of  tlie  King — The  Epic,  Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Web¬ 
ster  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Lincoln’s  Cooper  Union  Speech,  Essay  on  Burns — 
Carlyle.  II.  Argument  and  Debate,  Macbeth,  Milton’s  Minor  Poems. 

English  IV 

This  course  is  elective  and  includes  The  History  of  English  Literature,  text 
— Halleck’s  History  of  English  Literature,  supplemented  with  representative 
selections  from  a  suitable  Anthology;  also  Chaucer’s  Prologue,  Hamlet,  Pope’s 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Gaskell’s  Cranford,  etc. 

One  hour  a  week  is  given  to  work  in  composition — required  for  all  students 
going  to  college. 


Oral  English 

Alice  IIeathcote  McElrath 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  been  most  eloquent  in 
advocating  that  all  teachers  of  high  school  English  place  stress  upon  oral  work. 
The  universities  give  the  high  schools  much  assistance  by  offering  scholarships 
and  honors  to  those  students  who  excel  in  oral  English.  In  these  contests  both 
reading  and  extempore  speaking  are  strongly  featured,  placing  great  emphasis 
upon  clean  cut  and  natural  interpretation  in  the  former,  and  upon  organization 
and  effectiveness  in  the  latter.  Students  from  Deerfield-Shields  have  this  year 
won  several  honors  in  these  contests. 

Not  only  are  reading  and  extempore  speaking  most  desirable,  but  the 
dramatization  of  the  classics  studied  in  the  courses  of  literature  is  most  strongly 
advocated  by  English  authorities.  Through  dramatization,  the  literature  studied 
becomes  aglow  with  living  dramatic  interest.  The  students  have  several  times 
presented  work  of  this  nature  before  the  student  body.  Scenes  from  “Solirab 
and  Tustum,”  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  and  “Silas  Marner,”  are  among 
those  successfully  dramatized  this  past  year.  The  Senior  class  presented  Jose¬ 
phine  Preston  Peabody’s  drama,  “The  Piper.”  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
modern  dramas  and  a  successful  production  of  this  play  at  Ravinia  Theatre  held 
much  of  value  both  for  the  Seniors  and  for  the  student  body. 

All  students  in  English  during  the  Junior  year  have  six  weeks’  work  in  the 
principle  and  practice  of  debate.  The  subjects  for  these  debates  are  taken  from 
current  topics,  giving  the  student  the  two-fold  value  of  debate ,  and  of  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  current  magazines  and  newspapers. 

This  past  year  there  have  been  four  classes  in  public  speaking;  two  for  the 
boys  and  two  for  the  girls,  meeting  one  period  a  week,  for  which  one-fifth  of  a 
credit  is  given.  Much  attention  is  given  to  articulation,  and  to  general  speak¬ 
ing  form.  The  course  has  been  largely  in  extempore  speaking,  for  the  boys,  and 
in  reading,  for  the  girls. 

There  are  several  organizations  in  the  school  which  further  this  work.  The 
Forum,  a  debating  club,  offers  opportunity  for  debate  both  extempore  and  pre¬ 
pared,  in  its  bi-monthly  meetings.  Last  year  a  team  of  six  members  chosen  by 
competition,  won  the  debating  trophy  in  the  Triangular  Debate  with  the  New 
Trier  and  Waukegan  High  Schools.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able,  to 
arrange  a  debate  this  year. 

The  Garrick,  a  dramatic  club,  gives  programs  of  short  plays,  readings, 
musical  numbers  and  extempore  speeches  at  its  monthly  meetings.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  the  students  for  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Parents  and 
Teachers’  Association  are  usually  given  by  this  club. 

The  public  speaking  department  is  most  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  produce 
good  speaking  results ;  we  aim  to  produce  simple,  natural  and  expressive  read¬ 
ers  and  speakers. 
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Science  Department 

Wade  McNutt 
ZOOLOGY 

Zoology  is  given  each  semester,  alternating  with  physiography.  The  course, 
as  given  in  this  school,  is  a  somewhat  radical  departure  from  the  usual  course 
given  in  high  schools.  The  idea  that  no  course  in  zoology  can  be  given,  aside 
from  tlm  old  evolutionary  type-form  course  does  not  obtain  here.  The  course 
might  well  be  called  animal  interpretation,  as  the  students  are  required,  in  so 
far  as  they  can,  to  interpret  the  various  kinds  of  structures  in  terms  of  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  animals.  For  example,  a  student  might  be  asked  to  account  for  the 
broad  paddle-like  hind  legs  of  the  giant  water  bug,  and  he  will  find  such  a 
structure  beneficial  only  to  an  insect  living  in  the  water.  The  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  into  class  any  animals  that  they  find ;  extra  credit  is  allowed  to 
those  who  bring  in  any  considerable  number.  The  success  of  this  idea  is  always 
in  evidence,  as  our  laboratory  is  seldom  without  a  supply  of  animals  from  scale 
insects  to  alligators. 

When  a  student  brings  in  any  animal  he  has  found,  he  is  asked  questions 
as  to  where  he  found  it,  what  it  was  doing,  and  what  sort  of  life  it  is  fitted 
to  live.  Little  true  dissection  is  done,  other  than  that  necessary  to  determine 
its  life  habits.  Groups  are  studied;  their  likenesses  and  differences  noted. 

Students  are  required  to  keep  note  books  where  drawings  are  made  and 
observations  are  recorded.  As  a  supplement  to  the  work  in  pure  science,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  economic  importance  of  various  animals, 
as  the  locusts,  plant  bugs,  potato  beetles,  starfish,  sponges,  birds,  and  mam¬ 
mals.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  house  fly  and  mosquito,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  conditions.  This  part  of  the  course  is  supplemented  by  illustrated 
lectures  on  insects  that  carry  disease.  One  day  each  week  is  given  to  a  study 
of  sanitation,  the  common  ailments  of  children,  and  how  to  avoid  them,  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  its  dangers,  and  milk  as  a  spreader  of  disease,  the  latter  being  in 
the  form  of  an  illustrated  lecture.  Other  diseases  with  which  they  are  familiar 
are  studied.  These  include  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
and  scarlet  fever.  The  School  has  a  good  collection  of  microscopic  slides  to 
illustrate  the  more  common  germs  that  are  inimical  to  health. 

I11  this  course  the  pupils  are  also  given  a  glimpse  of  farm  life  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  plants  and  animals.  This  is  for  vocational  purposes.  Linville  and 
Kelly’s  “Text  book  in  General  Zoology”  is  used  for  the  purely  zoological  part, 
and  Allen’s  “Civics  and  Health”  for  the  work  in  sanitation. 
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BOTANY 

This  course  takes  a  full  year.  The  work  begins  in  September,  with  an 
extensive  study  of  the  distribution  of  seeds.  The  agents  are  named,  and  the 
adjustment  of  each  kind  of  seed  for  a  particular  agent  is  worked  out.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  various  methods  are  used,  and  at  the  end  of  this  study  an  extensive 
paper  on  seed  distribution  is  written,  using  the  drawings  made  as  illustrations 
for  the  report. 

Following  the  work  011  seed  distribution,  comes  a  study  in  the  ecology  and 
physiology  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves.  Plants  are  taken  from  water,  regions  of 
ordinary  moisture,  and  desert  regions,  and  their  various  structural  differences 
are  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  effect  of  environment.  A  correlation  between 
structure  and  function  is  worked  out.  This  part  of  the  work  is  intended  to  be  of 
especial  use  to  those  who  take  agriculture,  which,  as  taught  in  this  school,  is 
really  plant  physiology  in  as  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  crops. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  a  brief  study  of  the  evolution  of  plants  is 
taken  up,  the  study  being  based  upon  a  careful,  morphological  study  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  beginning  with  the  lowest  forms  and  ending  with  the  angio-' 
sperms.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  pathological  side  of  these  forms. 
A  rather  extensive  as  well  as  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  common  patho¬ 
logical  bacteria,  how  they  cause  disease,  and  how  to  prevent  such  diseases. 
Microscopic  slides  of  the  various  kinds  are  used.  This  is  followed  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  written  report  on  bacteria.  The  effect  of  algae  on  water  supplies,  destruc¬ 
tive  fungi,  such  as  smuts  and  wheat  rust,  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  agri¬ 
cultural  significance.  Pear  blight,  apple  scab,  potato  scab,  and  anthracnose 
disease  are  studied.  Throughout  the  work  in  morphology,  the  appearance  and 
function  of  new  parts  is  emphasized.  In  the  spring  enough  work  in  classifica¬ 
tion  is  done  to  teach  students  how  to  identify  the  common  plants. 

Field  trips  are  given  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  vegetation  found  in  different  habitats.  Illustrated  lectures  on 
forests,  deserts,  dunes,  and  mountains  are  given.  With  the  completion  of  the 
new  laboratory,  rather  extensive  experiments  with  seed  germination  and  plant 
growth  under  various  controlled  conditions  will  be  carried  on. 


AGRICULTURE 

A  half  year  is  given  to  agriculture.  The  course  is  open  to  those  students 
who  have  had  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  work  consists  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  soils,  judging  of  corn  and  other  grains,  and  adulteration  of  seeds. 
Animal  husbandry  and  breeding,  plant  breeding,  construction  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  dairying,  and  feeding  of  live  stock  are  taken  up  briefly,  as  well  as  forestry, 
soil  erosion  and  depletion,  plant  diseases,  and  insect  control. 

Warren’s  “Elements  of  Agriculture”  is  the  text  used. 

The  prevailing  idea  throughout  the  various  courses  in  science  is  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  relations  of  science  to  everyday  life,  and  to  see  that  they  have  much 
in  common.  The  value  from  the  aesthetic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view  is 
worked  out  in  laboratory  experiments. 
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Physical  Sciences 

H.  L.  Geesling 

The  courses  in  physical  science — physiography,  chemistry,  and  physics — 
are  treated  in  such  a  way  that  each  subject  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  other, 
and  as  a  whole,  constitute  an  important  unit  in  the  development  of  proper 
thinking ;  in  giving  useful  training  for  living  ■  and  in  giving  ample  training 
for  further  work  along  these  lines  in  college,  if  desired. 

Science  gives  a  training  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  from  that  given 
in  other  lines,  in  that  the  student  is  required  to  investigate  things  for  himself, 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  draw  conclusions  for  himself  from  what  he  sees  and 
does.  The  results  of  his  experiments  are  drawn  by  comparison  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  standard — that  of  eternal  truth — rather  than  by  comparison  with  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  artificial  and  ever  shifting,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  studies. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression,  all  too  common,  that  the  high  school 
sciences  are  intended  only  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  field  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  medicine,  or  other  lines  of  scientific  work.  It  is  true  that  the  high  school 
sciences  do  give  a  preparation  upon  which  further  study  along  these  lines 
could  be  pursued;  yet  these  studies  in  the  high  school  are  not  given  with  the 
aim  of  preparing  the  student  for  one  vocation  or  profession  any  more  than 
another.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  the  students  for  life  and  living,  by 
giving  them  the  proper  conception  of  the  elements  of  their  environments,  so 
that  they  can  the  more  easily  take  their  place  in  the  busy  world  and  make  a 
living,  and  will  not  be  a  menace  to  their  fellowmen. 

In  preparing  for  future  living  and  usefulness,  the  subject  matter  of 
science  is  all  important :  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  earth  upon 
which  we  live,  the  manufacturing  industries  which  turn  out  the  things  of  our 
daily  need  and  comfort,  the  many  articles  of  convenience  which  we  see  and  use 
daily  are  surely  of  prime  importance  to  us.  Each  of  these  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  development,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  proper  conception  of 
the  things  nature  provides  for  us,  and  those  things  that  man  provides  which 
make  for  our  welfare  and  happiness. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 

This  study  is  given  in  the  first  year  for  one  semester,  alternating  with 
zoology.  One-half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory,  where  each  student 
does  his  work  individually.  The  various  topics  treated  are : 

The  Earth,  its  structure  and  relation  to  the  other  planets;  its  rotation, 
revolution,  and  change  of  seasons. 

The  Land:  The  changes  it  is  continually  undergoing  by  the  action  of 
erosive  agents,  rivers,  glaciers,  underground  streams,  and  interior  forces. 

The  Sea:  Its  various  movements  and  relations  to  commerce. 

The  Atmosphere:  The  various  gases  of  which  it  is  composed  and  their 
hearing  on  both  plant  and  animal  life.  The  moisture,  winds,  pressure,  and  their 
bearing  on  storms,  temperature,  and  rainfall. 

Life:  The  distribution  of  life,  both  plant  and  animal,  and  the  tilings 
which  determine  such  distribution. 

CHEMISTRY 

In  this  course  also,  the  student  devotes  one-half  of  the  time  to  individual 
laboratory  work,  performing  about  fifty  experiments,  of  which  a  complete 
record  is  kept.  A  systematic  study  is  made  of  those  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  underlying  chemical  reactions  and  chemical  phenomena.  About  one- 
half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  a  study-  of  the  preparation,  properties,  and  uses 
of  the  non-metallic  substances,  and  the  remainder  to  a  study  of  the  common 
metals ;  the  methods  by  which  they  are  obtained  from  their  ores,  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses.  Throughout  the  course  special  attention  is  given  at  every 
opportunity  to  treat  of  the  bearing  of  chemical  processes  upon  our  everyday 
life. 

Besides  the  usual  experiments,  much  work  is  done  with  things  that  are 
familiar  to  all,  and  which  have  a  direct  bearing  011  the  home.  Some  of  the 
experiments  performed,  and  topics  treated  in  this  connection  are :  the  testing 
of  foods  for  poisonous  preservatives  and  adulterants ;  chemical  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  cooking;  study  of  cost  of  food  products,  and  comparing  same  with 
their  energy  contents ;  testing  of  milk  for  butter  fat ;  bleaching  and  bleaching 
agents ;  antiseptics  and  disinfectants ;  abrasive  and  cleansing  agents ;  testing 
water  for  impurities  and  hardness ;  simple  tests  for  distinguishing  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  the  amount  of  each  present ;  stains  and  their  removal ;  manu¬ 
facture,  composition,  and  energy  value  of  the  gaseous  fuels;  soap-making;  dye¬ 
ing  of  fabrics,  etc. 


PHYSICS 

In  this  course  the  usual  topics  are  treated,  with  special  attention  given 
to  mechanics  and  electricity.  The  underlying  principles  and  laws  are  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  laboratory  point  of  view.  A  minimum  of  forty  experiments  with 
complete  data  are  required.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  phases 
of  the  subject,  as  electrical  wiring  and  lighting;  efficiency  of  fuels,  burners  and 
kettles;  heating  systems  and  proper  methods  of  ventilation;  reading  of  gas  and 
electric  meters;  et  cetera. 
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Industrial  Education 

Robert  W.  Schneider 


Manual  Training,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  known,  “Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  ’  ’,  occupies  a  more  important  place  'in  the  school  curriculum  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  And  because  it  is  a  live  subject  it  is  continually  undergoing  changes, 
leaving  out  what  has  been  found  less  worthy,  holding  the  valuable,  and  ever 
reaching  for  more  and  more  to  try  out.  Anyone  not  following  the  development 
closely  is  apt  to  question  the  wisdom  of  some  steps,  but  all  are  taken  in  good 
faith  and  the  outcome  cannot  fail  to  be  for  the  general  betterment. 

At  Deerfield-Shields  this  department  is  now  located  in  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  “Industrial  Arts  Building”,  of  which  it  occupies  the  entire  first  floor, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  second.  It  consists  of  machine  shop,  forge  room,  foundry, 
mill  room,  cabinet  making  room,  finishing  room,  drafting  room,  blue  print 
room,  office,  the  necessary  locker  and  wash  rooms,  toilets,  and  various  closets 
and  spaces  for  storing  supplies,  tools,  and  unfinished  work.  Each  room  is 
spacious,  well  ventilated  and  heated,  and  has  light  either  from  two  sides,  or 
from  one  side  and  a  sky  light,  thus  giving  the  students  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  work. 

For  some  time  this  work  has  had  a  two-fold  aim.  First  it  is  made  a  part 
•  of  the  general  educational  scheme  of  every  boy  entering  high  school,  no  matter 
what  his  ultimate  goal  may  be.  Second,  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  definite 
and  rather  numerous  class  of  boys  to  acquire  a  skill  and  training  which  will 
later  help  them  to  earn  a  living.  The  boy  who  expects  to  enter  the  professions 
or  other  work  of  similar  nature,  need  not  spend  more  than  the  first  year  in 
the  shop,  but  the  boy  who  expects  to  enter  the  engineering  field,  or  the  indus¬ 
tries,  cannot  do  better  than  to  spend  all  of  his  free  time  there.  In  other  words, 
every  boy  needs  a  bit  of  shop  work  and  drawing,  both  for  its  practical  useful¬ 
ness  to  him,  and  for  its  value  as  a  vocational  tryout,  but  only  a  part  of  them 
needs  more. 

The  boy  who  can  spend  only  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  high  school  is 
almost  invariably  the  one  who  must  depend  upon  the  industries,  or  other 
mechanical  pursuits  for  his  living.  For  this  boy,  special  courses  can  be  arranged 
so  that  he  can  get  the  greatest  amount  of  helpful  work  in  the  short  time  at  his 
disposal.  Almost  all  shop  classes  are  open  to  him,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
can  manage  to  attend. 

Then  there  is  the  boy  who,  for  economic  reasons,  cannot  come  to  school 
or  if  he  does,  he  comes  only  for  a  very  short  time  and  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Efforts 
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are  being  made  whereby  such  a  boy  can  pursue  a  special  course,  spending  part 
of  his  time  in  school  and  an  equal  part  at  work  in  some  occupation,  thus  earning 
the  necessary  money  to  keep  him  in  school.  It  will  take  this  boy  longer  to  finish 
his  high  school  course,  but  he  has  at  least  a  chance. 

Much  of  the  work  done  is  of  the  class  of  group  project  type.  Things  are 
made  for  the  school  in  lots  of  various  sizes,  and  factory  methods  are  studied, 
though  not  always  used.  Time  and  cost  cards  are  kept  of  all  jobs  and  students 
are  acting  as  foremen,  stock  keepers,  tool  room  men,  and  helpers. 

The  courses  offered  cover  a  fairly  wide  range  of  subjects  as  can  he  seen 
from  the  table  below. 


FIRST  YEAR.  REQUIRED 

Elementary  shop  drawing,  including 
shop  arithmetic. 

Joinery,  including  finishing  and  wood 
turning. 

SECOND  YEAR.  ELECTIVE 

Cabinet  making. 

Elementary  furniture  design. 
Forging. 

Geometric  drawing. 


THIRD  YEAR.  ELECTIVE 

Pattern  making,  First  Semester. 
Foundry  work,  Second  Semester. 
Advanced  furniture  design. 
Elementary  machine  drawing. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  ELECTIVE 

Machine  Shop  A. 

Machine  Shop  B. 

Advanced  machine  drawing. 
Architectural  drawing. 


All  courses  cover  a  period  of  nineteen  weeks. 

The  present  equipment  is  entirely  new,  and  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  in  most  schools  of  the  same  size.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  more  machines  and  other  equipment  as  future  needs  and  means  may 
determine.  Each  machine  is  of  the  most  modern  type,  has  its  own  individual 
electric  motor  and  is  fully  guarded,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  machine 
and  the  operator.  All  dangerous  parts  are  covered,  and  all  electric  controllers 
are  of  the  automatic  type,  thus  making  it  almost  impossible  for  the  operator  to 
be  injured  in  any  way. 
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Household  Arts 

Marguerite  Tucker 

The  general  aim  of  the  four-year  course  in  household  arts,  to  be  offered 
this  next  school  year,  is  to  teach,  through  the  use  of  our  new  equipment,  the 
phases  of  this  subject  which  directly  affect  the  home  and  the  family.  This  will 
include  the  study  of  foods,  their  production,  nutritive  value,  preparation,  and 
serving;  the  practical  aspects  of  household  management,  household  budgets, 
household  accounts,  methods  of  buying,  housewifery  and  laundering;  the  organ¬ 
ization,  ideals  of  the  home,  house  sanitation,  decoration  and  furnishing ;  a  study 
of  textiles,  sewing,  costume  design,  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  new  equipment  which  has  just  been  completed  will  prove  very  effective 
in  aiding  to  carry  out  this  aim.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  are  fully  equipped 
to  care  for  the  various  phases  of  the  subjects  taught  therein ;  the  model  apart¬ 
ment,  a  four-room  furnished  flat,  will  very  materially  assist  in  teaching  the  girls 
how  to  equip,  manage,  and  decorate  a  home  to  the  best  advantage. 


COURSES  OFFERED 

First  Year  Course.  One  year.  Required  of  all  girls. 

Cookery,  sewing  and  recitation  work. 

Cookery 

Recipes  chosen  in  a  sequence  to  show  the  classification  of  foods  into  car¬ 
bohydrates,  protein  and  fats,  and  their  reactions  to  heat,  water  and  acids. 

The  elementary  principles  of  leavening  agents,  as  seen  in  batters  and  doughs. 

Cost  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used. 

Sewing 

Suitability  of  materials  and  their  cost,  with  the  making  of  four  garments, 
and  the  use  of  commercial  patterns,  make  up  the  year's  work. 

Recitation 

Food  study  carried  parallel  with  cookery  work,  with  discussion  of  princi¬ 
ples  involved.  The  hygiene  of  the  home  and  home  nursing. 

Care  of  home.  Use  of  model  apartment. 
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Second  Year  Course.  One  year.  Elective. 
Two  periods  each  day  in  the  week. 

Pre  requisite  first  year. 


Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Costume  design  as  applied  to  garments  and  hats. 

Textiles,  growth  and  manufacture  into  fabrics  of  fibers,  their  use,  suitabil¬ 
ity  and  artistic  taste  in  dress  and  house  decoration.  Effect  of  laundering  upon 
these  fabrics. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Third  Year  Course.  One  year.  Elective. 

Two  periods  each  day. 

Pre  requisite  first  year. 

Principles  of  food  preparation,  cookery. 

Dietetics,  composition  of  foods,  diet  calculation,  use  of  diet  charts,  menus, 
serving  of  meals  planned,  to  include  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner. 

Artistic  table  decoration. 

Laundry  work  and  housewifery. 

Household  management  budgets  and  household  accounts. 

Fourth  Year  Course.  One  year.  Elective. 

Second  and  third  years  required. 

Advanced  dressmaking,  to  include  costume  design,  and  the  history  of  cos¬ 
tume,  the  home,  the  house,  its  situation,  interior,  heating,  ventilating,  decoration 
and  furnishing,  using  the  model  apartment  as  a  basis. 

Advanced  cookery  and  table  decoration. 
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Commercial  Department 

E.  S.  McLain 

The  work  of  the  commercial  department  is  especially  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  business  life  as  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  or  civil 
service  employees.  As  an  immediate  result,  a  business  course  should  enable  one 
to  earn  his  livelihood  in  this  manner. 

The  training  of  the  student  so  that  he  can  successfully  fill  one  of  these 
clerical  positions,  however,  is  not  the  sole  object  of  the  course.  What  is  more 
desired  is  the  training  that  will  place  the  young  business  graduate  in  a  more 
favorable  position  than  his  untrained  fellow  workers,  and  enable  him  to  rise 
to  more  important  and  influential  positions.  That  this  advantage  in  training 
exists  is  unquestioned.  The  records  of  progress  made  by  boys  from  this  school 
who  have  recently  entered  commercial  life,  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  present  course  is  that  the  introductory 
work  furnishes  a  great  fund  of  information  of  the  business  world,  useful  to 
everyone.  This  subject,  which  we  call  business  methods ,  is  taken  by  all  first 
year  students.  Primarily,  the  subject  is  intended  to  open  up  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  vocationally  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  see  what  the 
business  world  offers.  Those  who  may  not  choose  business  pursuits,  however, 
have  acquired  a  valuable  knowledge  of  business  affairs.  That  more  general  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  necessary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  who  are  highly 
successful  in  their  special  lines  of  work  are  failures  when  it  comes  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  life  where  they  are  called  to  take  care  of  their  own  financial  affairs. 

Several  changes  will  be  made  in  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  first  place,  the  increased  numbers  taking  work  will  probably  neces¬ 
sitate  the  addition  of  a  third  teacher,  who  will  devote  full  time  to  typewriting. 
Commercial  geography  and  commercial  law  will  be  given  in  the  first  and  second 
semesters  respectively.  The  business  methods  course  will  be  reduced  to  one 
semester.  Those  acquiring  the  necessary  speed  on  the  typewriter,  will  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  dictaphone.  The  dictaphone  course  is  being  introduced  on  account 
of  the  wider  use  of  that  machine,  and  also  on  account  of  the  increased  salaries 
paid  to  dictaphone  operators.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  those  finishing  the 
four-year  course  will  lie  given  special  instruction  in  a  number  of  things  such 
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as  stencil  cutting,  use  of  the  rotary  mimeograph,  use  of  the  hand  multigraph, 
use  of  the  adding  machine,  and  methods  in  keeping  charge  accounts. 

The  following  is  -a  tentative  program  for  the  first  semester :  Bookkeeping  I 
(Two  sections),  Business  Methods  (Two  sections),  Arithmetic  1  (Two  sections), 
Shorthand  I  (Two  sections),  Shorthand  II  (One  section),  Commercial  Geog¬ 
raphy  (One  section),  Typewriting  (Every  period),  Dictaphone  (Individual 
work ) . 


Art  Department 

Mildred  Chamberlain 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  in  high  schools  to  give  a  prolonged 
course  in  the  drawing  of  plaster-casts  of  ears,  and  in  the  delineation  of  broken 
teapots  and  lemons  long  past  their  prime.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  a  good 
draughtsman  of  the  antique,  but  this  alone,  unapplied,  and  unrelated  to  other 
uses,  reminds  one  of  the  little  street  gamin’s  remark,  “Bein’  good  don't  get  ’cha 
nothin’.” 

The  ability  to  draw  a  horse  well  means  nothing  as  a  picture — in  other  words, 
it  “doesn’t  get  you  anything,”  But  associate  or  combine  it  with  other  things 
and  it  becomes  a  picture.  Now  a  good  picture  is  really  a  good  design ;  there¬ 
fore  design  is  made  the  underlying  principle  of  all  our  art  instruction.  We 
“design”  everything  from  our  still  life  studies  to  the  sketches  we  make  from  the 
windows. 

That  we  may  letter  intelligently  we  talk  about  the  history  of  lettering,  a 
theme  full  of  all  the  color  and  romance  of  the  most  picturesque  times'  the  world 
lias  ever  seen.  Consequently,  when  there  is  a  need  for  lettering,  we  select  our 
type  with  a  thought  for  its  appropriateness. 

The  drawings  for  the  year  book  have  been  produced  in  this  department. 
The  makeup  of  beautiful  books  was  discussed,  a  motif,  the  oak  leaf,  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  and  borders,  initial  letters,  headings  and  the  like  were  planned 
accordingly.  When  we  needed  a  figure  for  an  illustration  we  posed  for  each 
other.  Each  drawing  was  worked  out  with  a  view  toward  its  practical  repro¬ 
duction. 

When  the  weather  permits  there  is  outdoor  sketching  in  black  and  white 
and  in  color. 

At  Christmas  time  some  very  creditable  metal  work  was  done.  The  art 
department  in  conjunction  with  the  domestic  science  department,  gave  a  course 
in  millinery  and  in  costume  designing.  This  embraced  such  matters  as  the 
appropriateness  of  material  to  occasion,  of  color  and  line  to  the  individual.  We 
also  prepared  all  the  linen  and  all  the  hangings  for  the  model  apartment,  design¬ 
ing  monograms  and  other  embroidery. 

In  brief,  the  department  of  art  tries  to  teach  good  draughtsmanship,  a  keen 
observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  a  feeling  for  the  congruous. 

Every  exercise  given  is  presented  as  a  step  in  the  working  out  of  a  practical 
problem. 
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The  Dining  Room  of  Model  Apartment  The  Hall  of  Model  Apartment 

The  Laundry  The  Domestic  Science  Kitchen 


Some  Views  of  the  Industrial  Education  Department 
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Value  of  the  Sponsor  System 

Louise  P.  Sholes 


For  the  past  two  years,  a  system  which  has  been  attended  by  considerable- 
success,  has  been  in  vogue  in  our  high  school. 

It  is  known  as  t lie  sponsor  system  and,  in  brief,  is  this :  The  students  are 
divided  each  year  into  groups  of  twenty  or  more,  each  group  being  the  particular 
charge  of  one  teacher,  who,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  is  also  their  teacher  in  some 
study.  This  teacher  is  called  the  official  teacher.  Every  morning  the  students 
meet  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  rooms  of  their  respective  official  teach¬ 
ers,  where  roll  call  is  taken,  and  all  absences  from  classes  accounted  for.  At 
night  they  meet  again  for  two  minutes;  so  there  is  no  chance  for  any  one  to  leave 
school  without  such  absence  being  noted. 

This  check  on  attendance  in  itself  is  a  great,  advantage.  When  a  student  is 
absent  for  three  successive  days,  it  is  the  official  teacher’s  duty  to  make  personal 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  either  by  letter  or  a  visit  at  the  home.  This  same  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  a  student’s  withdrawal  from  school,  and  exercises  much  greater 
influence  in  keeping  students  in  school  than  any  effort  which  the  central  office 
could  make,  if  it  had  complete  charge  of  attendance  for  as  many  as  four  hundred 
students. 

But  the  system  was  not  established  primarily  to  keep  a  check  on  attendance. 
It  has  gone  farther.  By  means  of  morning  programs,  it  has  aimed  to  stimulate 
the  students’  interest  in  the  live  issues  of  the  day.  The  Literary  Digest  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  of  each  group,  with  the  exception  of  Freshmen,  and  one  or  two 
mornings  a  week  have  been  devoted  to  it,  especially  among  the  upper  classmen. 
The  disposal  of  the  morning  period  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  official  teacher, 
as  the  best  judge  of  the  needs  of  each  session. 

This  breaking  up  of  the  student  body  into  certain  groups  has  had  a  real 
effect  on  attendance  and  standard  of  scholarship.  Every  six  weeks  the  compara¬ 
tive  record  of  all  the  groups  is  posted.  Where  individual  ambition  is  lacking, 
an  incentive  to  greater  effort  has  often  been  found  in  keeping  up  the  record  of 
the  group. 

But  the  system  has  had  oue  aim  of  greater  importance  than  any  of  these. 
A  central  office,  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  high  school  to  fill,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  give  the  individual  student  the  advice  and  personal  supervision  that  one 
teacher  can  supply  to  some  twenty,  most  of  whom  he  also  meets  in  class  each  day, 
Many  students  need  personal  help  in  selecting  suitable  studies  and  the  proper 
number.  Often  encouragement  and  advice  at  a  critical  time  save  a  student  from 
failing  in  a  study.  Because  of  the  real  acquaintance  that  is  possible  between 
student  and  teacher,  the  former  often  comes  with  information  and  inquiries  that 
the  general  office  would  never  hear  of. 

In  short,  the  sponsor  system  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  routine  of  school 
life  less  mechanical,  and  more  stimulating,  more  interesting  and  helpful  to  the 
student. 
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Social  Life  at  Deerfield 

Augusta  G.  Stuart 


Social  life  plays  an  important  part  in  the  four  years  of  high  school,  from 
the  first  week  when  the  Sophomores  -entertain  the  Freshmen,  to  the  last  year 
when  the  Juniors  give  their  dance  to  the  Seniors.  No  small  clique  directs  the 
social  activities,  no  exclusive  fraternities  or  sororities,  but  a  surprising  number 
from  each  class  come  forward  with  ideas,  and  the  initiative  to  carry  them  out, 
whenever  any  need  arises.  In  fact,  personal  initiative  and  team  work  seem  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  social  life  at  Deerfield-Shields — witness  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  Sophomore  party  for  the  Freshmen  girls,  the  impromptu  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Senior  class,  and  above  all,  the  famous  Minstrel  Show  and  Vaudeville 
of  1915. 

The  domestic  science  classes  contribute  much  to  school  happiness  by  the  delic¬ 
ious  breakfasts  and  luncheons  they  cook  and  serve.  Even  the  teachers’  meetings 
are  made  festive  occasions  by  the  culinary  efforts  of  Miss  Tucker  and  her  aide 
band.  The  tea  that  is  brewed  011  such  occasions  is  a  boon  to  tired  teachers.  The 
art  classes  can  always  be  counted  on  to  lend  an  aesthetic  touch  to  our  entertain¬ 
ments  by  original  decoration  of  any  sort. 

The  social  life  is  broad  enough  to  take  a  Freshman  class,  chaperoned  by  its 
English  teacher,  to  Evanston  to  the  “movies”  when  Julius  Caesar  was  being 
played,  the  Senior  class  to  Chicago  to  Hamlet,  and  to  the  Art  Institute  for  the 
special  exhibits.  One  of  the  potent  factors  in  promoting  social  life  at  school  is 
the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  with  its  monthly  afternoon  school  dances, 
held  now  in  our  splendid  new  gymnasium  and  chaperoned  by  the  mothers.  With 
the  instruction  in  dancing  that  is  being  given  by  our  two  athletic  directors,  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  every  boy  and  girl  will  be  taking  part  in  these  parties.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  P.  T.  A.  also,  the  meeting  for  boys  and  men  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  and  this  year  a  dinner  for  mothers  and  their  daughters  was  instituted  with 
great  success.  One  cannot  sit  in  the  lunch  room  and  so  often  see  the  birthday 
cakes  with  their  lighted  candles,  and  the  special  spreads  at  various  tables,  and 
hear  the  toasts  and  cheers  and  songs  at  our  rallies  and  not  agree  with  our  visit¬ 
ors,  who  invariably  say,  “There  is  such  a  fine  spirit  here.  Everyone  seems  so 
happy.  ’  ’ 

In  the  midst  of  studies  and  pleasures  there  has  been  thought  for  others  less 
fortunate,  and  session  rooms  have  sent  baskets  of  food  and  clothes  to  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  Chicago,  fitted  dressing  cases  for  needy  girls  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
made  several  dozen  garments  for  Belgian  children.  If  the  aim  of  education  is 
to  fit  one  for  life  with  one’s  fellows,  then  Deerfield-Shields  is  contributing  its 
fair  measure. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds 

Joseph  L.  Gibson,  ’15 

Someone  has  said,  “A  fair  exterior  is  a  silent  recommendation.”  How  true 
this  is  and  how  well  it  applies  to  our  own  worthy  institution.  Although  Deer- 
field-Shields  presented  a  beautiful  aspect  before  the  time  of  the  “Greater  Deer¬ 
field,”  its  beauty  is  now  greatly  enhanced,  for  new  buildings  and  more  space 
have  wonderfully  increased  the  exterior  attractiveness  of  our  school. 

The  Deerfield-Shields  High  School,  located  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  is 
made  up  of  five  buildings,  covering  a  space  of  about  six  acres.  The  buildings 
of  dark  red  brick  with  contrasting  white  sandstone  trimmings,  make  a  pleasing 
picture.  The  school  buildings  are  situated  three  blocks  from  the  main  part  of 
town  on  the  corner  of  Vine  and  St.  John’s  Avenues,  three  blocks  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  school  campus  is  beautiful  and  well  kept.  Throughout  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  the  school  is  equally  attractive.  The  litter  caused  by  the  recent 
building  has  made  the  grounds  less  pleasing  for  a  season,  but  as  the  Annual  goes 
to  press  we  see  grass  seed  being  sowed,  trees  and  shrubs  planted  and  flower  beds 
laid  out,  sure  signs  of  a  revival  of  former  conditions. 

James  H.  Shields  Hall,  the  old  building,  contains  recitation  rooms,  a  large 
assembly  hall,  a  lunch  room,  main  offices  and  ample  corridors.  Many  advan¬ 
tageous  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  old  gymnasium,  the 
scene  of  so  many  happy  events,  has  been  transformed  into  large  recitation  rooms, 
on  either  side  of  a  wide  corridor.  The  typewriting  and  shorthand  classes  are 
now  comfortably  situated  in  large,  airy  class  rooms  near  together,  a  great 
improvement  over  previous  conditions.  At  the  west  side  of  the  building  a  cov¬ 
ered  passageway  leads  to  the  Gymnasiums  and  Industrial  Arts  building.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  passageway  on  the  east  leads  to  the  Class  Room  building.  The  locker  rooms 
in  the  basement  have  been  transformed  greatly  and  appear  very  dignified  and 
stately  now.  Many  of  the  class  rooms  have  been  remodeled  and  made  larger  so 
that  every  teacher  now  has  his  own  recitation  room,  and  the  old  inconveniences 
of  last  year  are  no  more.  Although  the  new  buildings  are  more  wonderful  in  a 
sense,  there  is  nevertheless  something  which  they  lack  that  makes  us  involun¬ 
tarily  reverence  and  respect  the  walls  of  our  old  building. 

The  new  additions  to  our  school  are  indeed  magnificent  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them  and  grateful  for  the  added  opportunities  which  they  give.  The 
large  building  at  the  east  on  St.  John’s  Avenue  is  the  Class  Room  building.  The 
basement  is  to  be  used  later  as  a  lunch  room,  an  added  improvement  over  our 
present  conditions  in  this  line.  Recitation  rooms  occupy  the  first  floor  proper, 
on  which  is  also  located  the  new  club  room  used  for  all  club  meetings  and  im¬ 
promptu  programs.  This  is  a  long  room  with  beautiful  white  stone  fireplace,  oak 
paneling,  quaint  oaken  furniture,  and  harmonizing  paper  and  hangings.  The 
second  and  third  floors  are  to  remain  unfinished  until  needed,  which,  we  know  by 
the  way  the  school  is  growing,  will  not  be  long. 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  the  new  buildings  are  the  two  on  the  west 
side,  namely,  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Industrial  Arts  building.  Our  gymnas¬ 
iums,  which  rank  with  the  best  in  the  large  city  schools,  are  thoroughly  equipped. 
Experts  have  in  charge  the  work  of  the  physical  development  of  the  student. 
Separate  gymnasiums,  one  for  the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls,  a  natatorium, 
visiting  rooms,  shower  baths  and  locker  rooms  are  all  found  in  this  gymnasium 
building.  The  laundry,  where  the  sanitary  washing  of  suits  and  towels  is  done, 
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is  situated  in  the  basement.  The  new  physical  training  facilities  are  surely  a 
wonderful  asset  to  our  school ;  and  as  a  social  center  they  have  proved  their  true 
worth  by  the  large  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  evening  classes  during  the 
months  of  winter  and -early  spring. 

Adjoining  this  building  is  the  Industrial  Arts  building,  where  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  domestic  science  hold  sway.  The  wood  shop,  forge  room,  machine  shop 
and  wash  rooms  occupy  the  first  floor.  The  mechanical  drawing  room,  millinery 
and  dressmaking  quarters,  the  model  flat  of  five  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen,  pantry 
and  wide  corridor  are  found  on  the  second  floor.  Deerfield  should  certainly  be 
proud  of  the  splendid  courses  which  she  is  now  able  to  offer  in  this  branch  of 
work,  and  the  number  which  register  every  year  for  these  studies  indicates  their 
popularity  and  necessity. 

The  fifth  building  of  the  group,  the  power  plant,  is  situated  at  the  rear  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  building,  and  here  it  is  that  our  physical  comfort  is  cared 
for.  Here  also  our  heating  plant  is  located,  here  our  own  electricity  is  manu¬ 
factured,  and  here  machinery  for  the  new  vacuum  system  has  been  placed. 

The  four  main  buildings  of  the  school  plant  form  a  large  quadrangular 
court,  crossed  diagonally  by  sidewalks  leading  to  the  opposite  halls.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  views  of  the  plant  are  indeed  impressive  because  of  their  dignity  and 
stateliness.  The  townships  of  Deerfield  and  Shields  should  surely  be  proud  that 
they  can  boast  of  such  an  institution,  where  they  can  contribute  to  the  education 
of  the  younger  generations. 
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Equipment 

Jane  R.  G.  Marshall,  ’15 

The  new  equipment  of  the  Deerfield  Shields  High  School  represents  the 
most  modern  and  complete  equipment  obtainable. 

The  department  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  composed  of  four  rooms:  one 
recitation  and  lecture  room,  furnished  with  raised  seats  to  accommodate  about 
fifty  persons,  with  a  stereopticon  lantern  and  many  slides,  with  a  demonstration 
table  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  all  necessary  charts  needed  in 
the  course  of  study.  Adjoining  this  is  a  private  laboratory.  The  physics  labora¬ 
tory ,  accommodating  a  class  of  twenty-four,  contains  six  large  laboratory  tables 
with  individual  electric  current  attached.  All  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied, 
including  a  large  and  excellent  barometer.  The  chemistry  laboratory  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  class  of  twenty-four  and,  although  not  strictly  modern,  it  is  fully 
equipped  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  course.  A  small  dark-room  provides  for 
blue  prints  and  picture  developing. 

The  biological  department  is  contained  in  one  large  room  furnished  with 
fifteen  laboratory  tables,  one  demonstration  table  (stone  top),  containing  all 
necessary  equipment  for  physiological  experiments,  window  tables  for  aquaria 
and  plants,  book  cases  and  shelves  around  the  walls.  A  dark  room,  light  room, 
cold  room  and  hot  room  are  equipped  for  experimental  purposes.  Each  table 
has  a  complete  supply  of  individual  apparatus,  and  there  are  twenty-four  com¬ 
pound  microscopes.  A  glass  conservatory,  24  feet  by  10  feet,  adjoins  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

The  commercial  department  occupies  three  rooms: 

1.  A  recitation  room.  2.  A  typewriting  room  containing  fourteen  type¬ 
writers — five  Underwoods,  five  Remingtons,  four  Royal.  3.  A  commercial  room 
containing  thirty-eight  bookkeeping  seats,  complete  office  equipment  for  business 
practice,  one  filing  cabinet,  and  one  adding  machine. 

The  li b rary  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  books,  a  fairly  good 
reference  section  and  several  current  magazines.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  librarian. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Department  occupies  eight  rooms: 

1.  Drafting  and  mechanical  drawing  accommodates  twenty-five  boys,  fur¬ 
nished  with  home-made  but  very  excellent  benches  and  complete  equipment  of 
drawing  instruments. 

2.  The  blue  print  room ,  fully  equipped,  containing  an  electric  blue  print 
machine. 

3.  The  machine  shop — Contains  two  lathes,  one  shaper,  three  grinders,  one 
drill,  one  speed  lathe.  Each  machine  has  individual  motor  drive,  most  safe, 
modern,  economical  and  clean. 

4.  The  forge  room  contains  eight  coal  forges  (down  draft,  power  blast), 
four  gas  forges,  one  drill,  emery  grinder  and  shear.  It  provides  for  sixteen  boys. 

5.  The  foundry  is  to  be  equipped  as  follows:  One  Lewis  18-inch  tilting 
cupola,  one  brass  furnace,  one  core  oven,  and  complete  equipment  for  bench  and 
floor  molding. 

6.  The  mill  room  contains  one  universal  table  saw,  one  band  saw,  one  mor- 
tiser,  one  jointer,  one  patternmaker’s  lathe  and  six  under-drive  idler  pulley  type 
lathes.  All  except  six  lathes  are  equipped  with  individual  motors.  This  room 
also  contains  a  mezzanine  floor  for  storing  the  students’  work. 

7.  The  bench  room  contains  sixteen  single  benches,  one  universal  oil-stone 
grinder,  and  a  complete  supply  of  all  necessary  small  tools  used  in  wood  working. 
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8.  The  finishing  room  contains  cabinets  and  benches  for  storing  and  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  stain  and  other  finishing  materials. 

The  department  of  Household  Arts  consists  of  four  rooms  and  a  model  apart¬ 
ment  : 

1.  The  sewing  room  contains  five  sewing  machines,  three  large  sewing  tables, 
and  millinery  and  sewing  cases  for  pupils’  work.  The  room  provides  for  classes 
of  twenty-four  and  has  locker  space  for  seventy-two. 

2.  A  recitation  room. 

3.  The  kitchen  is  fully  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  and 
sanitary  methods.  There  are  individual  tables  with  tops  of  alberene  stone,  each 
containing  two  drawers,  two  cupboards  and  two  bread  boards.  Each  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  gas  plate  and  oven.  There  is  also  a  large  modern  gas  range. 

4.  The  laundry  room  contains  eight  tubs,  ironing  boards  with  electric  iron 
sockets,  and  laundry  utensil  cupboards. 

5.  The  butler’s  pantry,  connecting  the  kitchen  with  the  flat,  is  supplied 
with  a  complete  set  of  dishes,  silver  and  table  linen,  large  enough  to  serve  a  dinner 
to  forty-eight  people. 

6.  The  model  apartment  consists  of  five  rooms: 

1.  A  dining  room  with  built-in  buffet  and  a  set  of  Jacobean  dining-room 
furniture. 

2.  The  living  room  contains  a  fireplace;  reed  chairs  and  divan,  cretonne 
covered;  and  living  room  table. 

3.  The  bedroom  is  furnished  in  Jacobean  style  of  Circassian  walnut,  with 
one  single  bed,  a  dressing  table,  bedroom  chair  and  other  bedroom  articles. 

4.  The  bathroom  is  built  on  most  sanitary  plans,  containing  white  porcelain 
fixtures  and  a  medicine  cupboard. 

5.  The  long  hall  is  furnished  with  chairs  and  a  table  of  a  style  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  furnishings  of  the  other  rooms.  The  entire  flat  is  papered  in  a 
neutral  color,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  several  color  schemes. 

The  boys’  gymnasium  is  90  feet  by  60  feet,  built  on  modern  plans,  with  a 
running  track,  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  six  feet  wide.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
one  triplicate  machine,  four  chest  weights,  two  vaulting  horses,  two  vaulting 
bucks,  two  parallel  bars,  one  six-guy  horizontal  ladder,  four  climbing  ropes,  two 
pairs  wall  adjustment  flying  rings,  six  traveling  rings  with  hoists,  one  pair  jump 
standards,  one  pair  vaulting  standards,  one  pole  vaulting  board,  one  spring  board, 
gymnastic  mats,  one  striking  bag  disc  (Medart),  150  pairs  club  and  bell  hangers, 
36  bar  bells,  one  indoor  shot  (twelve  pounds).  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are: 
an  apparatus  room,  a  rest  room,  a  room  for  boxing  and  wrestling,  an  office,  and 
a  small  room  in  which  to  take  physical  measurements. 

The  girls’  gymnasium  is  70  feet  by  60  feet,  with  a  balcony  at  one  end.  Tt 
contains  the  following  apparatus:  Five  rowing  attachments,  five  chest  weights, 
one  vaulting  horse,  one  vaulting  box,  four  climbing  poles,  two  pairs  flying  rings, 
five  traveling  rings  with  hoists,  four  balance  beams,  four  dozen  maple  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  mats,  etc.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are  the  instructor’s  office  and 
a  rest  room. 

The  natatorium  is  finished  in  white  with  nickel  furnishings.  It  is  60  feet  by 
24  feet  and  3}^  feet  deep  at  the  shallow  end,  going  down  gradually  to  a.  depth 
of  8  feet  6  inches  and  rising  again  abruptly  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches. 
There  is  one  spring  board  and  a  swimming  trolley. 

The  boys’  shower  room  contains  eight  showers.  There  are  two  locker  rooms 
and  a  team  and  general  room. 

The  girls’  shower  room  contains  nine  marble  showers  and  twenty-four  dress¬ 
ing  rooms. 


Some  Views  of  New  Equipment 
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Seniors 


President . 

. Paul  W.  Barker 

Vice-President . 

.  .  .  Ralph  G.  Wheeler 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . 

. Lucie  Knox 

Class  Motto . 

. “Grit  Wins” 

Class  Colors . 

.  .  .Crimson  and  White 

“And  still  they  gaz’d  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  class  could  carry  all  they  knew.’ 


(Apologies  to  Goldsmith) 
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Paul  W.  Barker 
“Paul  us” 

“ The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth ” 
President  Senior  Class;  Vice-President  Gar¬ 
rick  Club  ’14-T5 ;  “Aaron,”  “Silas  Mar'ner”; 
Councilor  4;  Forum;  Chairman  tennis  com¬ 
mittee  T3-T4;  Glee  Club;  Deutscher  Klub; 
Alternate  on  debating  team  ’  1 3-’  1 4 ;  Annual 
Board  ’13;  Vice-President  Sophomore  Class; 
“Kurt  the  Syndic,”  Senior  play. 


Francis  Gray  Everett 
“Evy  ”  “Francois” 

“ Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 
actions  mightier  than  boasting ” 
Forum;  Garrick  Club;  Le  Cercle  Francais; 
“L’Abbe  Constantin”;  First  prize,  fire  pre¬ 
vention  contest,  ’15;  Councilor  2;  Glee  Club; 
Tennis  team  ’14-’15;  Football  '14;  Basket  Ball 
Sub  To;  “Anselm,”  Senior  play. 


Lucie  Knox 
“Lu” 

“A  noble  heart ,  a  generous  soul,  an  intellect 
so  fine” 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Senior  Class;  Coun¬ 
cilor  2;  Forum;  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Deutscher  Klub. 


Lillian  Hattie  Mitchell 
"Lil” 

“Black  were  her  cges.  as  the  berry  that  grows 
on  the  thorn  bg  the  wayside ” 

Glee  Club;  Garrick  Club;  Deutscher  Klub; 
Councilor  1  ;  Sophomore  dance  committee. 


Ralph  George  Wheeler 
"He  could  not  frame  a  word  unfit,  an  act  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  done” 

Vice-President  Senior  Class;  Garrick  Club; 
Forum;  Councilor  1;  Deutscher  Klub;  “Axel,” 
Senior  play. 
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Mildred  Mary  Welch 
“Nook” 

“Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale?” 

Entered  in  Junior  year  from  Mishawaka 
High  School;  Councilor  1;  Glee  Club;  Treas¬ 
urer  German  Club;  Garrick  Club;  Forum; 
Junior  prom  committee;  “Dollie,”  “Silas  Mar- 
ner;”  Senior  memorial  committee;  First  place 
District  No.  1  preliminaries  in  Extempore 
Speaking;  Business  committee;  Senior  play. 


Joseph  Lincoln  Gibson 
“Joe,”  “Gibby,”  “Josephus” 

“Born  to  excel  and  to  command ” 

Annual  Board  ’12-’15;  President  Sophomore 
Class;  Class  athletic  representative  ’13;  3rd 
prize  spelling  contest  ’12;  Forum;  President 
Garrick  Club  ’14-’15;  President  Deutscher 
Klub  ’14-’15 ;  Glee  Club;  Councilor  2;  Boat¬ 
swain  in  “Pinafore”;  Second  prize  in  oratorical 
contest  at  Northwestern  University  ’15;  Junior 
prom  committee  ’14;  Second  place  in  reading 
contest  at  University  of  Chicago  ’15;  Yell  leader 
’14-’15;  Manager  basket  ball  ’15;  Third  place 
in  reading  contest  at  Lake  Forest  College  ’14; 
“Silas,”  in  “Silas  Marner”;  Third  place,  read¬ 
ing,  Lake  Forest  ’15;  “The  Piper”  in  Senior 
play. 


Florence  Kathleen  Osborne 
“Flis,”  “Ike,”  “Flo” 

“Nor  bold,  nor  shy,  nor  short,  nor  tall, 
But  a  neiv  mingling  of  them  all” 

Le  Cercle  Francais;  Garrick  Club. 


Almira  A.  Rockenbacii 
“Almira,”  “Rockie” 

“There  teas  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast ,  of  thought  upon  her  face” 
Glee  Club. 


Forest  Cummings 
“Cummings” 

“I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate” 
Councilor  1. 
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Mary  Glover  French 
“Bill” 

“Sweetness  is  hers,  and  unaffected  ease” 
Captain  basket  ball  team  ’  1 1  12  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Forum  ’13-T5;  Garrick  Club;  Annual 
Board  ’14;  Le  Cercle  Francais;  Councilor  2; 
Junior  prom  committee;  Tennis  committee  T4; 
Tennis  champion  in  mixed  doubles,  spring  ’14; 
Tennis  champion  in  girls’  doubles,  fall  T4; 
Glee  Club;  “Nancy”  in  “Silas  Marner”;  Sopho¬ 
more  dance  committee;  “Barbara,”  Senior  play. 


Raymond  H.  Geer 
“Zeek” 

“For  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  health, 

And  I  have  spirits,  light  as  air, 

And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  ivealtli, 

A  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care.” 

Forum;  Councilor  2;  Chief  Councilor  ’15; 
Deutscher  Klub ;  Garrick  Club ;  Orchestra ; 
Tennis  team  ’14-’15;  Winner  mixed  doubles  ’14; 
Winner  men’s  doubles  ’13-T4;  Class  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  ’13-T4;  Glee  Club;  Junior  prom 
committee;  Sophomore  dance  committee;  Busi¬ 
ness  committee  for  Senior  play. 


•  Eleanor  Josephine  Double 
“Dubby” 

“So  brimful  of  this  merry,  vigorous  life” 
Glee  Club;  Councilor  3;  Deutscher  Klub; 
Garrick  Club;  Forum;  Junior  prom  committee; 
Sophomore  dance  committee;  Business  com¬ 
mittee  for  Senior  play. 


John  Clayton  Youker 
“Youker,”  “Clayton” 

“Thou  hadst  a  voice  ivhose  sound  was  like  the 

sea” 

Chief  Councilor  ’15;  Garrick  Club;  Glee 
Club;  Deutscher  Klub;  “Michael  the  Sword 
Eater,”  Senior  play;  Third  prize  in  oratorical 
contest  at  Northwestern  U.  ’15. 


Alma  Carrie  Olesen 
“Almy” 

“Courteous  by  nature,  not  by  rule” 

Glee  Club;  Garrick  Club;  Forum;  Deutscher 
Klub;  “Wife  of  Martin,”  Senior  play. 
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Ijuther  M.  Sandwick 
“Luty,”  “Lute” 

“Tliou  art  a  scholar” 

Orchestra;  Councilor  3;  Tennis  team;  Class 
athletic  representative;  Forum; Deutscher  Ivlub; 
Le  Cercle  Francais;  Tennis  committee;  Chair¬ 
man  “Boys’  and  Fathers’  Committee.” 


Grace  Minnie  Sciilie 
“Grace” 

" Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked 
straight?” 

Deutscher  Klub;  Glee  Club;  “Old  Ursula,” 
Senior  play;  Le  Cercle  Francais. 


Charlotte  Bruce  Welch 
“Charlo,”  “Lot” 

“What  she  wills  to  do  or  sag 
Is  kindest,  wisest,  discreetest,  best.” 

Entered  in  Junior  year  from  Mishawaka 
High  School;  Forum;  Garrick  Club;  Glee  Club; 
Deutscher  Klub;  Councilor  2;  Annual  Board 
T4-’15;  “Veronika,”  Senior  play;  Junior  prom 
committee;  Honorable  mention,  English  exam¬ 
ination  at  Chicago  University. 


Estelle  Marguerite  Coxortox 
“Estelle” 

“A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thois  and  calm  desires” 

Glee  Club;  Garrick  Club;  “Trade,”  Senior 
play. 


Norris  Avery  Pitt 
“l’orris  N'itt,”  “Norrie” 

•‘He  could  on  cither  side  dispute, 

Confute,  change  sides,  and  still  confute” 
President  Forum  ’15;  Councilor;  Garrick 
Club;  Business  committee  for  Senior  play; 
“Cheat  the  Devil,”  Senior  play. 
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Mixta  Ernestixe  McGath 
“Peggy” 

“ Her  voice  teas  ever  gentle  and  low” 

Glee  Clilb;  Garrick  Club;  “Hansel.”  Senior 
play. 


Emmett  Maroxey 
“Em,”  “Pa” 

“’Tis  fine  to  have  a  giant’s  strength” 
Pi’esident,  Athletic  Association  ’14-’15;  Cap¬ 
tain  Blues  ’14-’15;  Councilor  1:  Baseball  ’12- 
'14;  Basket  Ball  ’13-’14;  Football  ’14. 


Margaret  Wilhelm 
“Peggy,”  “Sweenie” 

“ Forsooth ,  /  know  not  why  /  am  so  sad” 
Deutscher  Klub;  Sophomore  dance  commit¬ 
tee;  Garrick  Club;  Councilor  2;  Forum. 


Jaxe  Ramsay  Graxt  Marshall 
“Jean” 

“Where  the  loveliest  expressions  to  features  is 
joined, 

By  Nature’s  most  delicate  pencil  designed. 

In  manners  enchanting,  no  blemish  me  trace, 
And  the  soul  keeps  the  promise  'ice  had  from 
the  face” 

First  prize  in  spelling  contest  ’12;  Secretary 
Garrick  Club;  Le  Cercle  Francais;  Deutscher 
Klub;  Forum;  Glee  Club;  Annual  Board,  ’15; 
Second  prize,  lire  prevention  contest  ’15;  Coun¬ 
cilor  2;  Orchestra  ’15;  Junior  prom  committee; 
Sophomore  dance  committee. 


Robert  Scholz 
“Scliolz” 

“Short  of  stature  mas  he,  but  strongly  built 
and  athletic” 

Councilor  1;  Class  representative,  A.  A.  ’15; 
Forum;  Glee  Club;  Garrick  Club;  Varsity 
Football  ’12,  ’13,  ’14;  Manager  Football  ’14: 
’Varsity  Basket  Ball  ’15:  “Hans  the  Butcher,” 
Senior  play. 
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Homer  Scott 
“Humps” 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort” 
’15;  “Old  Claus,”  Senior  play. 


Eva  Oke 
“Ede 

“To  he  of  service,  rather  than  to  he  conspicuous ” 
Deutscher  Klub;  Councilor  1. 


Murray  Boess 
“Bess” 

“A  finished  gentleman,  from  top  to  toe” 
Forum;  Councilor  2. 


Evelyn  O’Neill 
“Evie” 

“ Contented  wi’  little,  and  cant’ee  ivi’  mair” 
Garrick  Club;  Glee  Club;  Deutscher  Klub; 
Wife  of  Axel,”  Senior  play. 


.Myrtle  Marie  Roys 
“Billy” 


“This  world  belongs  to  the  energetic” 
Deutscher  Klub;  Garrick  Club;  “Fortunes 
of  War”;  Sophomore  dance  committee;  Glee 
Club. 
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Alice  Sciiendorf 
“Curly” 

“Tho’  on  pleasure  she  teas  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind” 

Entered  in  Senior  year  from  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy;  Le  Cercle  Francais;  “L’Abbe  Constan¬ 
tin”;  “Ulse,”  senior  play. 


Colin  Campbell  Sanborn 
“Bones,”  “Nappy,”  “Napoleon,”  “Lanky” 

“7  dare  not  be  as  funny  as  I  can” 
President  Junior  Class;  Councilor  2;  Garrick 
Club;  Forum;  Le  Cercle  Francais;  Glee  Club; 
Junior  prom  committee;  Sophomore  dance  com¬ 
mittee;  Senior  memorial  committee;  “L’Abbe 
Constantin”;  “Jacobus,”  Senior  play. 


Esther  King 
“Esther” 

“ Kindly  beyond  measure, 
Fearless  in  praising,  faltering  in  blame, 
Simply  devoted  to  other  people’s  pleasure” 
Deutsclier  Klub;  Forum;  Garrick  Club; 
“Eppie,”  “Silas  Marner”;  Glee  Club;  Councilor 
3;  Junior  prom  committee;  Sophomore  dance 
committee;  “Buttercup”  in  “Pinafore”;  Annual 
Board  ’14;  “Jan,”  Senior  play;  Business  com¬ 
mittee,  Senior  play. 


Elsie  A.  R.  Schreiber 
“Ears,”  “Scrib” 

“A  tireless  worker  for  the  good  of  all” 
Councilor  3;  Glee  Club;  Forum;  Garrick 
Club;  Deutsclier  Klub;  Tennis  committee  ’14- 
’15;  Basket  Ball  ’12,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15;  Tennis 
champion  in  singles  ’13,  ’14;  Tennis  champion 
in  doubles  ’14;  “Misdemeanors  of  Nancy”; 
“Mark  Anthony”;  “Wife  of  Hans,”  Senior  play. 


Harmon  H.  Smith 
“Smithy” 

“His  ready  speech  flowed  fair  and  free” 
Entered  in  Senior  year  from  Iowa  University 
Academy;  Football  ’14;  “Peter  the  Cobbler,” 
Senior  play. 
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■Winifred  Bubridge 
,  “Winnie” 

“The  vety  gentlest  of  all  human  creatures” 
Deutscher  Klub. 


Eleanor  Grace  Meyer 
“Mickie” 

“A  or  know  ire  anything  so  fair  as  is  the  smile 
upon  thy  face” 

Garrick  Club;  Forum;  Deutscher  Klub;  Glee 
Club;  Business  committee  for  Senior  play. 


William  George  Edwards 
“A  straight  mind  that  envies  not” 
Glee  Club. 


Lillian  Elizabeth  Xeu  Schlie 
“Sliatz” 

The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  in 
doing  courtesies” 

Deutscher  Klub;  Glee  Club. 


George  Sullivan 
“Sully” 

“Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ” 
Forum;  Track  ’15;  Deutscher  Klub;  Garrick 
Club. 
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Earl  Ritta 
“Ritta” 

“Whose  armor  is  liis  honest  thought ” 


Mayme  Eleanore  Siljestrom 
“Mayra,”  “Skinay” 

“I  would  do  anything  to  serve  a  friend” 
Glee  Club:  Garrick  Club. 


Miriam  Wilson  French 
“Pudy” 

“Your  manners,  gestures,  being  of  you,  most 
easily  excel ” 

Secretary  Forum  ’15;  Le  Cercle  Francais; 
Garrick  Club;  Councilor  2;  Glee  Club;  Senior 
memorial  committee;  Business  committee  for 
Senior  play. 


Margaret  E.  Mayer 
“Margie,”  “Gretchen,”  “Peggy” 

“One  large  of  soul ,  or  genius  unconfined” 
Glee  Club;  Councilor  1;  Garrick  Club;  An¬ 
nual  Board  ’15;  Deutscher  Klub;  Secretary  of 
Freshman  Class  ’13. 


John  Francis  Mooney 
“Brick,”  “Cicero” 

“He  teas,  I  must  tell  you,  hut  seven  feet  high, 
Tall  of  stature ,  broad  of  shoulder” 

Glee  Club;  Forum. 
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Margaret  Kingston  Moore 
“Marge,”  “Peggy” 

“7’oo  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth” 
Glee  Club;  Councilor  1;  Garrick  Club. 


Ruth  May  Cummings 
“Peggy,”  “Tootsie” 

“ Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  he” 
Glee  Club;  Garrick  Club. 


Kellie  Ruth  Edwards 

“ Gentleness  and  patience  is  power” 
Glee  Club. 


Esther  May  Hicks 
“Hicksey” 

“Her  curly  hair  my  heart  enchained” 
Forum;  Le  Cercle  Francais;  Garrick  Club; 
Councilor  2;  Sophomore  dance  committee;  Glee 
Club;  First  Prize,  French  examination,  University 
of  Chicago. 


Thelma  Cordell 

“Her  arts  are  modest,  and  her  words  discreet” 
Glee  Club;  Entered  in  Sophomore  year  from 
Springfield  High  School. 
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Howard  Scitendorf 
“Howdy,”  “French” 

“One  vast,  substantial  smile” 

Entered  in  Sophomore  year  from  Wauconda 
High  School;  Councilor  1. 


Gertrude  Irene  McLaren 
“Gertrude” 

“ Fair  liaired,  azure  eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon 
complexion ” 

Councilor  2;  Treasurer  Forum  ’15;  Le  Cercle 
Francais;  Garrick  Club;  Glee  Club;  Junior 
prom  committee;  “Rudi,”  Senior  play. 


Beatrice  Lyda  C'arr 
“Trixie” 

“ Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man” 
Entered  in  Senior  year  from  Libertyville 
High  School. 
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Quality ,  Not  Quantity  Wins 

Esther  King,  ’15 

The  class  of  1915  started  out  with  quality  plus  quantity,  but  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  of  its  eventful  existence  drew  near,  all  who  had  witnessed  its 
career,  agreed  that  the  former  trait  predominated. 

’15  early  showed  pre-eminence  scholastically  by  taking,  in  the  first  semester 
of  its  Freshman  year,  second  place  in  a  national  examination  in  physiography. 
The  second  item  of  importance  of  that  year  was  the  ability  of  eighteen  members 
of  the  class  to  accomplish  two  years  of  English  work  in  one,  and  to  come  through 
with  flying  colors.  Our  star  students,  Lucie  Knox  and  Paul  Barker,  drew  their 
“straight  E”  cards  the  first  September  of  their  Freshman  year,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  doing  so  until,  in  June,  they  will  graduate  at  the  head  of  the  class.  It 
is  to  students  like  these  that  ’15  owes  its  quality. 

When  the  Sophomore  year  dawned  for  ’15,  the  class  grew  restive  and  longed 
for  something  beside  books.  Accordingly,  they  plunged  into  the  “dizzy  whirl’’ 
and  gave  a  dance.  “The”  dance  occurred  All  Hallow’s  eve,  and  proved  to  be  a 
wierd  and  fantastic  affair,  enjoyed  and  remembered  by  all. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  ‘15’s  athletes  stepped  forth;  such  fellows  as  Scholz 
and  Maroney,  to  whom  Deerfield  owes  many  a  victory,  began  at  that  time  to 
show  their  efficiency.  Tennis  was  not  neglected,  Luther  Sandwick  upholding 
the  championship  for  the  boys,  and  Elsie  Schreiber  for  the  girls. 

The  dramatic  and  musical  ability  of  the  class  of  ’15  manifested  itself  in  the 
Junior  year.  Both  Glee  Clubs  had  always  been  well  represented  by  ’15,  and 
when  in  February  they  presented  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  two  of  the  members, 
Esther  King  and  Joseph  Gibson,  had  leading  parts,  while  many  of  the  “sisters, 
cousins  and  aunts”  and  “crew”  were  fifteenites. 

’15  began  its  last  year  in  High  School  by  electing  the  best  possible  presi¬ 
dent,  Paul  Barker,  under  whose  executive  ability  we  flourished  and  enjoyed 
our  happiest  and  most  fruitful  year. 

’15  always  enjoyed  an  impromptu  lark;  and  she  had  her  best  one  this  year, 
when  a  masquerade  party,  with  a  vaudeville  for  a  special  feature,  was  given. 
The  success  of  the  performance  was  so  pronounced  that  the  class  was  asked  to 
repeat  it  before  the  school  and  general  public.  This  was  done,  adding  a  minstrel 
show  to  the  repertoire. 

When  three  of  the  members  of  ’16  saw  what  a  great  and  glorious  class 
’15  was,  they  “pricked  the  sides  of  their  intent”  and  became  part  of  the  class, 
an  addition  heartily  welcomed. 

In  December,  six  of  the  members  gave  a  dramatization  of  George  Eliot’s 
“Silas  Marner”,  presenting  it  before  the  school  and  Parents’  and  Teachers’ 
Association. 

’15  is  both  glad  and  sorry  to  leave  Deerfield;  sorry  because  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  that  it  will  break  up,  but  glad  of  the  new  era  opened  to  prove  its  “quality.” 
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I  stood  without,  and  saw 
The  spacious  buildings  looming  through  the  dawn, 
And  thought  of  happy  hours  spent  therein ; 

How  we  had  come,  when  Freshmen  young  and  small, 
Not  knowing  what  the  future  held  in  store  ; 

But  studied  well,  and  forthwith  grew  withal 
Till  by  hard  work  we  ’tained  the  Soph ’more  stage. 
New  studies  claimed  us  then,  and  changed  our  view, 
Until  in  time  we  reached  the  Junior  year. 

Then  came  debates,  when  each  one  hard  did  strive 
His  struggling  neighbor  to  defeat  in  them, 

Till  they  at  length  were  o’er  ;  then  forces  joined, 

And,  oh,  the  wondrous  Promenade  we  gave  ! 

But  when  again,  we  to  our  school  returned, 

We  Seniors  were.  New  duties  summoned  us 
To  greater  efforts  than  we ’d  made  before. 

But  now  it  all  is  done — and  oh  the  time 
Has  quickly  passed,  and  we  must  say,  “ Farewell”. 
The  school  we  love,  the  teachers,  and  the  friends 
Shall  still  go  on,  but  Deerfield  will  not  have 
Our  laughter  nor  our  tears.  A  place  awaits 
Each  one  of  ns  out  in  the  world  of  life, 

And  we  go  forth  to  find  it ;  younger  ones 
Will  fill  the  places  we  but  lately  filled. 

And  carry  Deerfield  on  to  greater  glory. 


Margaret  C.  Wilhelm  ’15. 
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Senior  Play 

The  Senior  Class  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  High  School  presented  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody’s  drama,  “The  Piper”,  Friday  evening,  May  the  twenty-first 
at  Ravinia  Theatre,  before  a  delighted  audience.  This  is  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  drama  centering  about  a  familiar  tale,  which  lent  itself  charmingly  to 
amateur  production.  It  abounded  in  delightful  characterizations.  The  effects 
of  the  Hamelin  town  people  were  most  pleasing.  A  new  feature  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  many  small  children,  which  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
play.  These  quaint  little  figures  made  a  strong  appeal,  and  contrasted  pleas¬ 
ingly  with  the  stolid  Hamelin  townspeople.  Little  Lame  Jan  was  most  charm¬ 
ingly  portrayed  by  Esther  King,  whose  interpretation  of  this  child  part  marks 
the  last  of  her  many  charming  dramatic  efforts. 

Joseph  Gibson  played  the  part  of  the  Piper  with  singular  ability.  His 
interpretation  of  the  many  phases  of  the  Piper’s  character,  from  sprightly 
playfulness  with  the  children,  to  intense  religious  feeling  in  his  speeches  to 
The  Lonely  Man,  prove  him  to  be  a  student  of  unusual  dramatic  ability. 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  work  of  Charlotte  Welch  as 
Veronika ;  this  was  a  part  which  required  exceedingly  delicate  interpretation 
coupled  with  great  strength  of  character. 

Clayton  Youker  and  Mary  French  carried  the  idyllic  love  thread  with  singualr 
effectiveness,  having  both  a  reserve  and  an  abandon  most  unusual  in  amateur 
players. 

Norris  Pitt  in  Cheat-the-Devil  was  a  distinctly  clever  characterization  and 
gave  the  many  comedy  touches  which  a  play  of  this  type  requires  to  lighten 
its  more  serious  passages. 

Colin  Sanborn  as  Jacobus  led  the  Hamelin  opposition  exceedingly  well, 
giving  a  most  realistic  representation  of  that  wily  character;  in  this  he  was 
most  ably  supported  by  Paul  Barker  as  Kurt,  the  Syndic. 

Harmon  Smith  did  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  his  Peter-the-Cobbler. 
Praise  should  also  be  given  Robert  Scholz  in  his  part  of  Hans-the-Butcher. 
Axel-the-Smith,  Ralph  Wheeler,  was  a  well  rounded  part,  as  was  that  of  Old 
Claus,  the  Miser,  played  by  Homer  Scott.  In  concluding  the  appreciation  of 
the  men’s  parts  Francis  Everett  as  Anselm,  the  priest,  did  exceptionally  good 
work ;  his  scenes  were  strong. 

The  group  characters  were  good,  in  both  the  Stroller  and  the  Hamelin 
scenes,  which  played  a  large  part  in  the  success  of  the  play  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  background  for  the  lines  of  the  play. 

The  young  women  of  Hamelin,  charming  in  their  quaint  costumes,  reflected 
the  emotion  of  the  play  with  singular  effectiveness.  The  older  women  of  Hame¬ 
lin  were  a  very  strong  feature  in  the  play.  Great  praise  should  be  given  the 
consistently  vigorous  interpretation  of  Elsie  Schreiber;  Evelyn  O’Neill’s  was 
a  good  part,  as  was  Alma  Olesen’s.  These  three,  aided  by  Grace  Schlie  as  Old 
Ursula,  carried  successfully  the  speaking  parts  of  the  women.  These  women  of 
Hamelin,  young  and  old,  may  assure  themselves  that  they  were  directly  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  their  senior  play. 

The  class  of  1915  has  achieved  a  great  dramatic  success,  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  present  a  high  type  of  drama  in  a  distinctly  excellent 
manner.  In  achieving  this  success  Miss  McElrath.  as  coach,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  both  for  the  superior  interpretation  of  the  lines,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  performance. 
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Junior  Class 

Josephine  Davis,  ’16 
OFFICERS 

President,  George  Stevens 
Vice  Presiednt,  Leslie  Grant. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Bacon. 


It  did  not  take  long  for  the  class  of  1916  to  pass  from  the  state  of  mere 
Freshman  existence  into  active  Deerfield  life.  In  our  Freshman  and  Sopho¬ 
more  years  we  were  well  represented  in  athletics  and  accomplished  many  other 
things  of  note  which  have  been  ably  told  in  previous  issues  of  ‘‘The  Deer¬ 
field.” 

This  year  as  Juniors,  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  class  has  been  far 
reaching,  covering  all  phases  of  school  activities,  as  well  as  showing  a  fine  record 
in  scholarship. 

In  all  fields  of  athletics  the  class  of  T6  holds  first  place.  The  first  item 
of  importance  is  foot-ball.  Both  the  captain  for  this  year,  Joe  Lindenmeyer, 
and  that  for  next,  George  Bolan,  were  chosen  from  among  the  Junior  ranks. 
Other  Juniors  on  the  team  were  George  Jiles,  Howard  Flagg,  Harry  Aldridge 
and  Kenneth  Neff. 

I11  basket-ball  we  were  equally  prominent,  having  Joe  Lindenmeyer,  Emmett 
Duffy,  Howard  Flagg,  William  Fitzgerald,  Leslie  Grant  and  George  Bolan  on 
the  team  to  help  uphold  the  honor  of  school  and  class.  By  general  consent 
George  Bolan  was  reckoned  the  best  man  on  the  team. 

With  so  many  able  Junior  men  to  select  from,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
most  successful  baseball  and  track  season. 

We  Juniors  are  all  very  happy  over  this  remark  made  by  our  universally 
admired  coach,  Mr.  Rothacher,  ‘‘The  Junior  boys  certainly  live  up  to  what 
the  school  asks  for  in  athletics.” 

The  record  made  by  the  Juniors  in  dramatics  and  public  speaking  proves 
that  our  talents  are  not  confined  to  any  one  sphere  of  activity.  When  the  Glee 
Club  concert  was  given,  nine  Juniors  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McElrath 
gave  ‘‘David  Swan”  (a  fantasy  by  Hawthorne)  ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  Junior 
debates,  ten  members  were  chosen  to  give  their  speeches  before  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association.  In  May,  the  Juniors  entertained 
the  Garrick  Club  by  giving  a  series  of  one-act  plays  as  well  as  many  single  musical 
numbers  and  it  was  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  keenly  interesting  meetings 
in  the  history  of  that  organization. 

In  all  the  clubs  of  the  school  as  well  as  on  the  councilor  and  annual  boards 
we  are  well  represented.  The  Juniors  on  the  annual  board  are:  Lois  Greene, 
honored  this  year  for  the  third  time  as  art  editor,  and  Fairchild  Doty,  athletic 
editor  and  assistant  business  manager. 

With  such  a  successful  Junior  year,  and  a  strong  class  spirit,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  next  year  we  shall  be  well  prepared  to  assume  our  still  more  weighty 
responsibilities  as  Seniors. 


Faculty  Snapshots 


A  Group  of  Sophomores 
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The  Sophomore  Class 

Caroline  Schofield,  '17 


OFFICERS 

President,  Frederick  Spencer. 

Vice  President,  Rodney  Mason. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Robert  Sedgwick. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  the  Sophomore  class,  of  about  one 
hundred  pupils,  held  its  class  meeting  and  elected  Frederick  Spencer,  presi¬ 
dent.  About  two  weeks  later  the  Sophomore  girls,  being  of  a  very  hospitable 
nature,  and  desiring  to  welcome  the  poor  nervous  freshman  girls,  gave  them  a 
party.  After  each  girl  had  done  a  “stunt,”  she  was  given  an  all  day  sucker. 
Ice  cream  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  afternoon. 

The  class  has  a  large  representation  in  the  student  activities.  In  the 

orchestra  four  instruments  are  played  by  Sophomores.  It  has  also  one  coun¬ 

cilor,  while  several  members  of  the  class  belong  to  the  Garrick  Club  and  Forum. 
On  March  5th,  the  Sophomore  members  of  the  Garrick  Club  gave  a  program. 
The  play  entitled,  “The  R.  B.  C.  Club  and  the  Society  Reporter,”  written  and 
coached  by  Dorothy  Baker,  a  Sophomore,  was  presented,  and  proved  a  great 
success.  Dorothy  Bowen  and  Frances  Bishop  furnished  the  musical  part  of 
the  program  for  this  meeting. 

Athletics!  Is  there  any  class  that  does  not  rejoice  in  a  large  representa¬ 
tion  in  athletics?  The  class  of  1917  boasts  of  an  extraordinarily  large  num¬ 
ber  on  the  football  squad  and  the  basketball  team.  Paul  Rouse  and  Leland 
Smith  are  the  proud  wearers  of  the  “D”,  which  signifies  good  work  in  foot¬ 
ball.  Rodney  Mason  is  school  cheer  leader  and  a  fine  one.  At  all  the  games 

he  is  right  “on  the  spot,”  ready  to  lead  us  in  the  ringing  cheers  that  put 
spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  win  for  us. 

Varying  from  the  time  honored  custom  of  a  dance,  the  Sophomore  class 
this  year  expects  to  give  a  beach  party,  to  be  followed  by  a  dance ;  and  they 
hope  to  make  it  a  great  success. 

So  throughout  its  existence,  the  class  of  1917  cherishes  the  sincere  wish 
to  become  the  finest  class  that  was  ever  graduated  from  the  Deerfield-Shields 
High  School. 
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A  Group  of  Freshmen 
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Freshman  Class 

Helen  Welch,  ’18 


OFFICERS 

President,  Bowen  Schumacher 
Vice  President,  Chisholm  Stubbs. 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Quayle. 
Treasurer,  Constance  Vercoe. 


There  is  a  great  principality  called  High  School  which  is  inhabited  by  four 
distinct  tribes  called  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  last  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  mighty  Seniors.  These  nations  are  always  warring,  trying 
to  gain  a  great  city  called  Graduation.  On  its  lofty  pinnacle  this  city  is  strongly 
fortified;  and  those  who  finally  reach  it  represent  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

From  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes  at  least  four  years  for 
most  tribes  to  reach  this  city.  It  is  also  true  that  each  nation  must  overcome 
certain  difficulties. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  mighty  Seniors  decided  to  have  their  great  literary 
lights  write  the  annals  of  the  Land  of  High  School.  This  history,  of  course,  was 
incomplete  without  the  annals  of  the  other  nations,  especially  those  of  the 
Freshmen.  So  here  followeth  their  annals. 

The  Freshmen,  one  hundred  and  twenty  strong,  made  their  first  attack 
upon  the  first  High  School  fort  on  September  11,  1911.  After  something  of  a 
struggle,  the  newcomers  were  successful  and  enlisted  among  the  other  tribes. 

Once  within  the  fort,  the  nations  signed  a  truce,  and  to  show  there  was 
no  hard  feeling  between  them,  the  Sophomore  women  came  out  and  shared 
rations  with  Freshmen  women.  During  those  first  hard  days  the  Freshmen 
were  frequently  lost  in  the  meandering  paths  of  the  new  land.  They  fell  into 
divers  mishaps,  but  were  rescued  by  a  wonderful  neutral  corps  of  mediators  and 
councilors  called  teachers. 

They  then  decided  that  they  needed  a  commander-in-chief  with  a  staff  of 
advisors ;  so  they  accordingly  called  an  assembly  and  elected  these  officers. 

The  other  tribes  were  slow  to  acknowledge  the  tribe  of  ’18  superior,  but  at 
last  they  have  come  to  realize  that  the  Freshmen  are  at  least  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Already  the  Freshmen  are  considering  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
Sophomores  and  are  putting  away  childish  things. 

So  mighty  has  become  their  military  organization  that  they  have  even 
adopted  this  great  martial  cry: 

Ma  !  Ma  !  Ma  ! 

Pa!  Pa!  Pa! 

Help ! ! ! 

This  song  resounds  as  they  proudly  march  under  their  evergreen  banner. 

But  this  nation  of  Freshmen  is  young.  Their  promise  is  encouraging  and 
we  can  hope  only  that  as  “Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow”,  so  shall  mighty 
Seniors  at  length  develop  from  the  Freshmen  of  1915. 


Gymnasium  Building 
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Physical  Education 

John  L.  Rothacher 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Emmett  Maroney. 

Senior  Representative,  Robert  Scholz. 

Junior  Representative,  George  Stevens. 

Sophomore  Representative,  Paul  Rouse. 

Freshman  Representative,  Walter  Freberg. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Rothacher. 

The  course  in  physical  education  consists  of  two  branches,  gymnastics  or 
calisthenics,  and  athletic  sports ;  football,  basket  ball,  base  ball,  track,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  tennis.  In  these  two  branches  the  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  gymnastics.  Gymnastics  differs  from  athletics  in  that  it  deals  not  only 
with  the  favored  few,  but  with  the  main  body  of  students,  those  who  need  the 
training  most. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  all  parts 
of  the  body,  special  attention  is  paid  to  correcting  any  abnormal  physical  con¬ 
dition.  The  rigid  examination  required  of  each  student  upon  entering  into  the 
high  school  a  record  of  which  is  carefully  filed  away  for  future  reference,  aids  the 
instructors  in  correcting  the  defects  and  enables  them  to  observe  improvements 
and  developments  in  each  individual,  during  his  four  years’  High  School 
course. 

All  first  and  second  year  students  are  required  to  take  this  training ;  while 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors  it  is  made  elective.  A  three-fifths  credit  is  given  for 
one  complete  year  of  work,  composed  of  three  fifty-minute  periods  per  week. 
All  students  participating  must  wear  regulation  uniforms  for  class  work. 

The  equipment  for  physical  education  at  Deerfield-Shields  High  School  is 
most  complete.  Two  separate  gymnasiums,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys, 
are  each  fitted  with  all  modern  apparatus,  with  a  special  instructor  in  charge 
of  each.  The  swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  locker  rooms,  and  laundry,  add 
much  to  the  general  efficiency  of  this  department. 

The  other  phase  of  physical  education,  athletics,  is  often  undervalued. 
Some  look  upon  it  as  a  feature  to  be  eliminated,  if  possible,  from  student  life. 
Others  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated.  But  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  benefits  to  both  body  and  mind,  which  athletics  furnish,  consider 
it  of  great  value.  Self-control,  self-surrender,  alertness  of  mind  and  body, 
courage  and  the  ability  to  think  and  act  quickly  for  one’s  self,  are  only  a 
few  characteristics  developed  in  this  line  of  work.  Our  splendid  athletic  field, 
complete  as  it  is,  does  much  in  bring  ing  forth  just  such  quantities  from  the  youth 
of  the  high  school. 

With  the  advantages  for  physical  education,  and  the  progress  made  this 
year,  there  is  a  wonderful  future  ahead  of  us  in  the  opportunity  to  exert 
beneficial  influences,  not  only  on  the  student  body,  but  011  the  community  as 
well. 
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The  Work  of  the  School  Nurse 

Helen  A.  Young 

Whenever  any  organization  with  educational  or  philanthropic  aims  comes 
into  existence,  the  question  of  disease  and  its  prevention  becomes  a  serious 
problem,  for  numbers  of  people  are  brought  together,  each  of  whom  becomes 
subject  to  possible  contagion.  The  school  and  its  purposes  are  constantly  being 
retarded  by  physical  disabilities  of  various  kinds,  contagious  and  chronic  ail¬ 
ments,  or  physical  defects.  The  school  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  in  that 
institution  is  constantly  losing  efficiency  on  account  of  physical  drawbacks. 
The  church  and  all  relief  societies  meet  the  big  question  of  sickness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  needy  families  under  their  care.  They  realize  that  next  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  its  results,  sickness  is  one  of  the  biggest  single  factors  in  the 
cause  of  poverty.  Sickness  and  death  with  its  concurrent  expense  is  often  the 
means  by  which  a  thrifty  family  is  drawn  down  to  the  poverty  line  and  often 
kept  there.  Consequently,  thinking  people  begin  to  look  for  a  means  to  com¬ 
bat  the  cause  and  effects  of  sickness.  They  organize  boards  of  health,  make 
housing  laws,  isolate  contagious  diseases  and  arrange  for  water  and  milk 
inspection. 

Highland  Park  wished  to  add  still  another  factor  in  the  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  care  of  disease,  so  employed  a  nurse,  who  with  the  co-operation  of 
health  and  school  officers  could  look  after  the  health  of  school  children  and  give 
nursing  care  to  those  in  the  community  who  could  not  afford  the  fee  of  a 
nurse. 

In  October,  1914,  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association  was  formed,  representing 
the  Woman’s  Club,  the  Ossoli  Club,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  High  School 
Board,  the  School  Boards  of  Districts  107  and  108,  and  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society.  A  nurse  was  employed  and  work  was  begun  in  November,  1914. 

The  work  was  planned  to  cover  the  periodical  inspection  of  all  pupils  in 
the  school,  daily  inspection  of  suspicious  cases  to  avoid  contagion,  treatment 
of  minor  injuries,  home  visits  to- aid  in  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  illness.  In  addition  to  the  school  work,  nursing  care 
was  to  be  given  for  a  small  fee — from  ten  to  fifty  cents  a  visit,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  family — and  in  time  of  emergency  in  all  families. 
People  who  could  afford  a  nurse  or  hourly  nursing  at  the  regular  price  of  one 
dollar  a  visit  were  not  to  be  cared  for  except  as  emergency  demanded. 

School  nursing  is  quite  a  difficult  province.  It  has  for  its  aim  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  contagious  disease,  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  the  placing  of  non- 
contagious  diseases  under  medical  treatment,  the  correction  of  physical  defects 
and  the  general  hygiene  of  the  pupil  and  sanitary  supervision  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

The  High  School  situation  in  regard  to  this  supervision  is  peculiar.  The 
students  are  not  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  nor  in  one  classroom,  as  much 
as  the  children  in  the  grades;  but  each  group  goes  from  teacher  to  teacher  and 
no  one  has  prolonged  oversight.  Consequently  daily  inspection  or  the  sending 
of  sick  pupils  to  the  nurse  cannot  be  systematic.  Routine  inspection  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  as  much  daily  inspection  as  possible,  seems  to  be  the  best  method  avail¬ 
able. 

The  work  in  Highland  Park  has  met  with  hearty  welcome  and  co-operation, 
although  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  handling  of  the  work.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  long  distances  and  conflicting  needs,  we  feel  that 
the  work  has  a  start  and  will  gain  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
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The  Football  Team 


Joe  Lindenmeyer,  Captain. 
Robert  F.  Scholz,  Manager. 


The  Schedule 


DEERFIELD 

OPPONENTS 

Deerfield . 

.  .  6 

Alumni . 

...  21 

Sept. 

26 

Deerfield . 

.  .  0 

Elgin  . 

...73 

Oct. 

2 

Deerfield . 

.  7 

Lake  Forest  . 

...  20 

Oct. 

10 

Deerfield  (Forfeit) .  .  , 

. .  7 

Waukegan . 

...  0 

Oct. 

17 

Deerfield . 

.  .  0 

Morgan  Park . 

...58 

Oct. 

24 

Deerfield . 

.  .  0 

Kenosha . 

...  33 

Oct. 

31 

Deerfield . 

.  .  12 

Francis  Parker . 

...  0 

Nov. 

7 

Deerfield . 

.  .  67 

Riverside  . 

...  0 

Nov. 

18 

Deerfield  . 

. .  7 

New  Trier . 

,  ...  25 

106  230 


Wearers  of  the  “D”  in  Football 

Joe  Lindenmeyer,  Robert  Scholz,  George  Bolan,  Emmett  Maroney,  Howard 
Flagg,  George  Jiles,  Harry  Aldridge,  Paul  Rouse,  Harmon  Smith,  Lee  Smith, 
Francis  Everett. 
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Review  of  the  Football  Season 

H.  Fairchild  Doty,  ’16 

The  football  season  of  1914  at  Deerfield  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  It  was  successful  because  the  team  had  the  loyal  support  of  the 
student  body  and  their  attendance  and  enthusiasm  at  the  games  did  a  great  deal 
toward  raising  the  flagging  hopes  of  the  team  men.  The  students  willingly  lent 
their  aid,  also,  in  financing  the  team,  a  thing  without  which  the  season  could 
hardly  have  been  completed.  There  was  another  and  a  most  important  factor 
in  making  the  team  what  it  was,  and  that  factor  was  the  coach,  Mr.  Rothacher. 
It  was  through  Mr.  Rothacher  and  the  very  efficient  training  he  gave,  that  the 
squad  was  built  up  and  made  the  fast  team  that,  it  proved  to  be. 

The  captain  of  the  squad  was  Joe  Lindenmeyer,  who  played  fullback  and 
tackle  at  various  times,  but  unfortunately  he  was  hurt  in  a  scrimmage  game 
before  the  first  actual  game  and  as  a  result  he  was  forced  to  keep  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  contests.  He  was  a  consistent  man,  always  on  hand  and  doing  what  he 
could  to  help.  He,  Scliolz,  Jiles,  and  Bolan  were  practically  the  only  experienced 
men  on  the  team.  “Bob”  Scliolz  was  one  of  the  best  open-field  runners,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  Deerfield  has  ever  had.  He  easily  filled  his  position  behind  the  line 
at  right  halfback.  At  left  half  was  Emmett  Maroney,  a  man  with  Irish  grit 
that  gained  almost  every  time  he  was  called  into  play.  Another  one  of  Deer¬ 
field’s  best  ground  gainers  was  “Beef”  Bolan  at  fullback,  a  steady  player  who 
gave  all  he  had  for  Deerfield.  Smith,  one  of  our  new  football  men,  was  a 
reliable  quarterback  and  an  excellent  man  011  the  defense.  Jiles  and  Flagg,  two 
light  but  very  fast  men,  played  their  positions  at  the  ends  of  the  line.  Jiles 
was  in  nearly  every  play,  and  nailed  his  man  every  time.  Flagg,  at  the  other 
end,  although  new,  proved  himself  capable  of  filling  his  position,  and  was  an 
excellent  man  for  breaking  up  the  interference.  Rouse  played  in  the  positions 
of  guard  and  tackle  and  was  a  very  dependable  man.  The  same  is  true  of 
Aldridge,  the  other  tackle.  They  were  two  of  the  best  linemen  on  the  team. 
Harmon  Smith,  although  he  had  never  played  football  until  this  year,  played 
guard  and  developed  into  a  good  defense  man.  He  also  made  holes  in  the  other 
line  for  our  back  field  men.  Of  Everett  it  may  be  said  that  he  developed  more 
than  any  other  man  on  the  squad.  He  was  a  reliable  man,  a  center,  passing  the 
ball  with  accuracy  and  knowing  the  signals.  Nef  and  Burridge,  as  halfback  and 
end  guard,  both  proved  to  be  capable  men  when  called  upon  and  are  men  whom 
Deerfield  expects  to  become  ground  gainers  next  year.  Watt  and  Weber  were 
new  men  at  the  game.  They  played  guards  and  always  did  their  best  when  in 
the  game.  Leaf  as  a  guard  was  light,  but  an  excellent  fighter,  and  a  man  from 
whom  Deerfield  expects  a  great  deal  in  coming  seasons.  Bell,  after  playing  two 
good  games,  was  forced  to  stop,  having  received  an  injury  in  one  of  these. 
“Alf”  and  “Ed”  Lindenmeyer  were  two  of  the  good  men  on  the  squad. 
“Alf”  was  especially  good  at  catching  forward  passes  and  gained  a  great  deal 
of  ground  by  means  of  this.  Walz,  another  capable  member,  always  proved  a 
reliable  man  on  the  forward  line  when  called  upon.  From  him,  also,  a  great 
deal  is  expected  in  the  next  few  seasons.  Of  the  whole  team  it  might  be  said 
to  its  credit  that  it  showed  a  great  deal  of  pluck. 

With  this  year’s  training  it  is  thought  that  an  excellent  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  a  good  fast  team  next  year.  One  that  will  in  every  way  uphold 
Deerfield’s  record  of  the  past,  and  set  new  standards  for  the  Greater  Deer¬ 
field. 
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The  Basket  Ball  Team 


Emmett  Maroney,  Captain 
Joseph  Gibson,  Manager 


The  Schedule 


January 

15 

D.S.H.S . 

...  26 

J anuary 

20 

D.S.H.S . 

13 

J  anuary 

29- 

-D.S.H.S . 

...  18 

February 

13 

D.S.H.S . 

...  11 

February 

17 

D.S.H.S . 

...  26 

February 

24 

D.S.H.S . 

...  10 

March 

3 

D.S.H.S . 

.  ..  21 

March 

5 

D.S.H.S . 

...  30 

March 

6 

D.S.H.S . 

...  26 

March 

10 

D.S.H.S.’..  .  . 

8 

March 

17 

D.S.H.S . 

...  16 

Total 

D.S.H.S . 

. . .  205 

Chicago  Heights .  18 

Lake  Forest  Academy .  30 

Riverside  Academy .  20 

Racine  College .  6 

Waukegan  High  School  .  21 

New  Trier  High  School .  26 

New  Trier  High  School .  24 

Blue  Island  High  School .  33 

Alumni .  28 

Lake  Forest  Academy .  22 

Waukegan  High  School  .  26 

Opponents .  254 


Wearers  of  the  “D”  in  Basketball 


Emmett  Maroney,  George  Bolan,  Howard  Flagg,  Robert  Scholz,  Joe  Linden- 
meyer,  Emmett  Duffy,  William  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Gibson. 
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Basketball  Season  of  1915 

II.  Fairchild  Doty,  ’16 

The  delay  in  finishing  the  new  gymnasium,  there  being  no  room  where  the 
basket-ball  team  might  practice,  resulted  in  its  getting  a  late  start  in  this  season 
of  1914-15.  It  was  the  latter,  part  of  January  before  any  organized  practice  was 
held  for  the  squad.  This  fact  handicapped  us  somewhat,  but  it  did  not  keep 
us  from  competing  against  other  teams.  Two  weeks  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
seven  boys,  picked  at  random  by  the  coach,  journeyed  to  Chicago  Heights  for  the 
first  game  of  the  season.  Although  not  representing  a  team  of  former  years, 
and  not  having  had  any  practice  together,  the  boys  won  this  first  game,  26-18. 
This  gave  the  fellows  confidence,  and  aroused  such  an  interest  in  the  sport,  that 
when  the  gymnasium  was  opened  for  use,  and  a  call  for  candidates  was  issued, 
thirty-five  boys  responded,  only  one  of  whom  had  been  a  member  of  last  year’s 
squad.  With  such  an  abundance  of  material,  the  coach  had  no  small  task  in 
selecting  the  five  men  who  were  to  represent  the  team  in  this  particular  sport. 
However,  a  fast,  scrappy  team  was  soon  rounded  into  shape. 

Captain  Maroney,  the  only  member  of  last  year’s  squad,  on  account  of 
sickness,  was  unable  to  play  with  the  team  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  His 
position  of  left  guard  was  more  than  taken  care  of  when  opportunity  came  for 
him  to  play.  His  entrance  into  the  game  increased  in  the  men  the  fighting  spirit 
that  was  already  prominent.  A  man  who  represented  the  real  type  of  basket  ball 
player  and  who  always  loomed  head  and  shoulders  above  his  opponent  was  the 
acting  captain,  George  Bolan.  His  guarding  was  superb.  George  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  a  great  deal  of  action.  Although  this  is  the  first  year  in  athletics 
for  Flagg,  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  on  the  team,  always 
playing  with  the  clean  sportsmanship  that  he  possesses.  His  position  at  left 
forward  was  excellently  handled.  Scholz,  who  played  right  forward,  made  a 
splendid  team  mate  for  Flagg.  Although  small  in  stature,  he  made  up  for  this 
in  speed,  making  excellent  team  work  possible.  “Bob”  always  gave  us  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  Joe  Lindenmeyer  played  center  and  was  a  good  floor  man, 
always  doing  the  best  he  could  in  every  game. 

Whenever  Duffy  was  given  the  opportunity  of  playing,  he  played  right 
guard.  Althought  it  is  his  first  year  on  the  scpiad,  he  proved  to  be  a  man  who 
could  manage  his  position  in  a  first  class  manner.  A  man  who  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  player  was  William  Fitzgerald.  He  was  called  upon  to  play  various 
positions  and  always  filled  a  particular  position,  as  well  as  the  regular  player. 

These  seven  men  were  the  ones  who  played  in  the  majority  of  games,  repre¬ 
senting  Deerfield’s  team,  and  are  the  men  who  received  emblems.  Joe  Gibson 
also  received  a  “  D  ”  as  manager  of  the  team. 

In  team  work,  the  basket  ball  team  outclassed  their  opponents  in  almost  every 
case  and  was  given  the  credit  of  being  a  very  fast  team.  A  great  deal  of  praise 
is  due  to  the  coach  who  developed  the  good  points  in  the  untrained  men,  and  thus 
made  the  team  what  it  was.  The  schedule  will  show  how  closely  the  games  were 
contested.  As  in  the  football  team,  the  boys  are  for  the  most  part  Juniors  and 
Sophomores,  .so  that  prospects  are  good  for  a  winning  basket  ball  team  next  year. 
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Track  and  Base  Ball  Prospects  for  1915 


Baseball 

The  call  for  candidates  for  baseball  practice  was  issued  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  basket  ball  season.  Twenty-five  boys  responded  for  the  first  “try¬ 
out,”  which  was  held  in  the  gymnasium.  Because  of  weather  conditions,  the 
squad  was  unable  to  use  the  athletic  field  until  after  our  spring  vacation.  Since 
then  the  boys  have  been  working  hard  to  round  into  condition. 

The  prospects  for  this  spring  look  very  good,  although  there  are  but  two 
members  of  last  year’s  team  with  us,  Fitzgerald  and  Duffy.  Having  these  two 
as  a  nucleus  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  other  boys  to  work  into  shape  in  splendid 
style.  Although  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  championship  team,  we  expect  these 
boys  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  in  spite  of  its  being  the  first  year  for 
most  of  them. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 


May  5  Deerfield .  8 

May  15  Deerfield .  9 

May  19  Deerfield .  4 

May  26  Deerfield .  1 

June  1  Deerfield .  7 


Lake  Forest  Academy .  16 

West  Deerfield .  8 

Chicago  Latin  High  .  10 

New  Trier  .  11 

New  Trier  .  5 


Track 

The  track  prospects  for  1915  wen  fair.  Jn  a  preliminary  track  meet  held 
the  latter  part  of  April  between  the  two  athletic  societies,  namely  Marathons  and 
Hermes,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  coach  to  .judge  the  ability  of  those  com¬ 
peting.  About  thirty  students  participated  in  this  contest,  but  only  in  the 
dashes  was  there  any  exceptionally  good  showing  made.  Since  then,  however, 
some  improvement  has  been  noticeable  in  the  other  events. 

Our  schedule,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Manager  Scott,  is  still  unfinished. 
On  Saturday,  May  8th,  five  boys  were  entered  in  the  Interscholastic  Track  and 
Field  Meet  held  at  Lake  Forest.  One  week  later,  we  hope  to  send  representatives 
to  the  State  Track  and  Field  Meet  at  Urbana.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for 
dual  track  meets  with  several  Lligh  Schools  in  this  vicinity. 

TRACK  SCHEDULE 

May  22  Deerfield .  49  Nicholas  Senn .  60 

June  2  Deerfield .  55  Evanston .  58 

May  12 — An  interscholastic  meet  was  held  at  New  Trier  in  which  Deerfield  was 
entered  with  four  other  schools. 


Boys’  Gymnasium 
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Tennis 

Elsie  Schreiber,  ’15 

With  a  greater  number  of  courts,  and  many  more  enthusiastic  students, 
tennis  at  Deerfield  made  a  much  better  showing  this  year  than  heretofore;  mak¬ 
ing  it,  therefore,  one  of  the  leading  sports  of  the  school  in  which  both  girls  and 
boys  participate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  committee  of  three,  Ralph 
Hunt,  Luther  Sandwich,  and  Elsie  Schreiber,  were  chosen  to  manage  the  fall 
tournament. 

The  boys  showed  a  desire  for  singles  only;  while  the  girls  turned  out  in 
much  greater  numbers  and  with  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm,  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  have  both  singles  and  doubles.  The  close  of  the  boys’  tournament 
ended  with  a  close  match  between  Ralph  Hunt  and  Luther  Sandwich,  in  which 
Hunt  was  victorious,  and  thus  had  the  honor  of  having  his  name  inscribed  upon 
the  Edwin  C.  Mellick  Cup.  The  girls’  singles  were  won  for  the  second  time  by 
Elsie  Schreiber,  who  succeeded  in  defeating  Mary  Lee  Whitman.  The  interesting 
doubles  by  the  girls  came  to  a  crisis  when  Mary  French  and  Elsie  Schreiber 
vanquished  Mary  Card  and  Evelyn  Foote,  a  competition  between  seniors  and 
under  classmen. 

The  success  of  the  tournament  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  management,  but 
also  to  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  contestants.  No  defaults  on  the  parts  of  either 
the  girls  or  boys  were  registered  and  the  best  form  of  tennis  was  witnessed  at  all 
of  the  matches. 

Again  in  the  history  of  the  school,  Deerfield  has  a  tennis  Team  to  represent 
her  in  various  matches  with  outside  institutions.  The  members  of  the  team  are 
Raymond  Geer,  Ralph  Hunt,  Luther  Sandwick,  and  Francis  Everett.  The 
manager  of  the  team,  Fairchild  H  Doty,  arranged  the  following  schedule  for  this 
spring  season  and  results  were  as  shown 

TENNIS  SCHEDULE 


May 

26 

Deerfield . 

.  4 

New  Trier  High  School  .. 

J  une 

1 

Deerfield . 

.  4 

Evanston  High  School 

June 

3 

Deerfield . 

.  5 

Lake  Forest  Academy  .  . 

June 

4 

Deerfield . 

.  5 

Evanston  Academy  .... 
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One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  Deerfield- 
Shields  High  School,  is  the  Natatorium.  In  respect  to  completeness  and  size, 
it  ranks  among  the  very  best.  Not  only  will  it  serve  its  great  purpose,  in 
affording  the  opportunity  for  all  to  learn  how  to  swim,  but  it  will  also  help 
much  in  the  physical  development  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  pool  is  located  011  the  first  floor  of  the  gymnasium  building,  easily 
accessible  to  the  shower  baths  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  of  regulation  size,  sixty 
by  twenty-four  feet,  with  a  six-foot  space  at  one  end  and  one  side  for  spec¬ 
tators;  at  the  other  end  is  a  runway  of  eight  feet  for  the  spring  board.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  pool,  six  inches  from  the  edge,  is  a  gutter  with  sewer  drains  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flowing  back  of  impure  water  into  the  pool,  while  inside  of  the  pool 
is  an  overflow  rail  connected  with  the  same  drains.  This  overflow  rail  is  also 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  life  rail.  Below  the  overflow  rail  the  depth  of  the 
pool  varies  by  a  gradual  slope  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  eight  and  one-half 
feet,  which  point  is  reached  twelve  feet  from  the  deep  end  of  the  pool.  Beyond 
this,  the  bottom  rises  abruptly  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  six  inches — a  safeguard 
for  beginners.  The  retaining  walls  are  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the 
floor  and  sides  are  finished  with  three-fourths  inch  white  terrazza.  Four  lad¬ 
ders  of  one  and  one-half  inch  nickle-plated  pipe  are  located  in  the  corners  of 
the  pool. 

The  water  in  the  swimming  pool  is  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  at  all  times 
by  means  of  filtration.  The  fresh  water  on  the  initial  filling  is  filtered,  also  the 
contents  of  the  pool  are  re-filtered  every  day  by  means  of  two  pressure  filters 
and  a  circulating  pump  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  gymnasium  building. 
After  the  water  has  left  the  filters  and  while  on  its  route  to  the  pool,  it  is  heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  by  means  of  steam.  The  filters  are  capable  of  handling 
not  less  than  12,000  gallons  per  hour,  taken  either  from  the  city  water  supply  or 
the  pool  itself,  and  are  guaranteed  to  remove  97  per  cent  of  bacteria  when  3,000  or 
more,  per  cubic  centimeter,  are  present.  This  guarantees  a  sanitary  and  model 
swimming  pool. 


J.  L.  Rothacher. 


Natatorium 


Girls’  Gymnasium 


Loi  »  Gv*T\t 
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As  of  old,  the  Garrick  Club  has  prospered  and  the  year  of  ’Id- ’15  has 
been  very  successful.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  great  interest  which  the  school 
body  has  taken  in  this  branch  of  activities,  and  to  the  hearty  support  it  has 
given  the  club.  It  is  also  no  less  due  to  the  excellent  management  of  the  club 
by  its  officers:  Joseph  Gibson,  President;  Paul  Barker,  Vice  President;  and  Jane 
Marshall,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Much  credit  is  due  to  these  two  factors  for 
the  success  of  the  club. 

The  great  oratorical,  musical  and  terpsichorean  talent  which  the  club  has 
developed  this  year,  promises  much  for  years  to  come.  The  club’s  ever  increas¬ 
ing  membership  now  brings  out  more  and  more  of  this  talent  every  year;  and 
the  club  is  playing  a  proportionately  larger  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

Each  entertainment  at  the  monthly  meetings  this  year  was  given  by  the 
talent  of  a  certain  class ;  and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  every  class  did  itself 
more  than  justice.  Among  other  things  011  the  Sophomore  program  was  a  two- 
act  playlet,  “The  R.  B.  C.  Club  and  the  Society  Reporter,”  which  was  written 
and  coached  by  Miss  Dorothy  Baker.  Judging  from  the  delight  of  the  audience 
it  was  a  great  success. 

The  Senior  entertainment  included  a  few  scenes  from  that  familiar  story, 
“Silas  Marner, ”  which  everyone  studies  in  his  freshman  year.  This  was  given 
before  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  at  its  first  meeting  early  in 
December.  Joseph  Gibson  as  “Silas”  and  Esther  King  as  “Eppie”  did  remarkably 
well,  while  Paul  Barker  as  “Aaron,”  Mildred  Welch  as  “Dolly  Winthrop,” 
and  Clayton  Youker  and  Mary  French  as  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Cass,”  played 
their  parts  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  old  actors. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  year  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  juniors, 
whose  program  consisted  of  a  short  play,  musical  numbers  and  readings. 

The  club  has  held  its  meetings  in  the  Assembly  Hall  formerly,  but  in  the 
future  it  will  use  the  new  English  club  room  in  the  new  Class  Room  building. 
This  room  has  many  theatrical  advantages  for  entrances  and  scenery,  and  with 
so  good  a  meeting  place  the  club  in  the  future  should  go  on  to  greater  things. 

Colin  Campbell  Sanborn,  ’15. 


The  Forum 


Despite  the  condition  in  which  the  Debating  Club  was  left  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  The  Forum  rallied  to  the  cause  this  fall  and  elected  some  active  mem¬ 
bers  into  its  association.  These  new  students,  together  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  former  members,  have  made  the  club  prosper. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  24th  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  President,  Norris  Pitt ;  vice-president,  Mary  French ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Miriam  French  ;  treasurer,  Gertrude  McLaren ;  sergeant-at-arms,  Clayton 
Youker.  A  Program  Committee,  consisting  of  Charlotte  Welch,  Clayton  You- 
ker  and  Miriam  French,  was  also  appointed  at  this  meeting,  so  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber  saw  the  club  ready  for  work. 

As  the  enrollment  of  the  school  is  much  larger  than  in  preceding  years,  the 
club  thought  it  best  to  increase  its  membership.  Therefore  it  was  voted  to  enlarge 
it  from  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  to  one  of  forty. 

Miss  McElrath  had  fully  intended  to  coach  the  debating  team  for  the  Tri¬ 
angular  Debate,  but  when  she  asked  New  Trier  and  Waukegan  to  debate  with 
Deerfield-Shields,  they  declined.  As  a  result  we  have  not  had  the  customary 
interscholastic  debate  this  year. 

The  Forum  has  met  as  usual  every  other  Thursday  afternoon  in  Miss 
Grandy’s  room.  The  program  each  time  has  consisted  of  an  interesting  debate, 
followed  by  current  events,  a  humorous  selection  and  last,  but  not  least,  refresh¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  most  interesting  debates  of  the  year  was  the  following : 
“Resolved,  That  the  United  States  army  is  adequate.”  Those  debating  on  the 
affirmative  were  Oscar  Meyers  and  Leonard  Nelson,  while  those  who  stood  for 
the  negative  were  Luther  Sandwich  and  Raymond  Geer.  The  points  on  both 
sides  were  very  well  given  and  rebutted  by  the  opposing  side.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  rebuttal  given  by  Oscar  Meyers  was  extraordinary,  the  negative  came 
out  victorious,  two  to  one.  Not  only  this  debate,  but  many  others  during  the 
year  have  been  of  interest,  and  we  are  certain  they  will  continue  to  be  of  an 
educational  benefit  to  the  members. 

Although  many  of  the  students  interested  in  the  club  graduate  with  this 
year’s  class,  the  Seniors  sincerely  hope  the  members  of  the  other  classes  will  help 
to  keep  The  Forum  an  interesting  feature  of  the  school  as  well  as  an  educational 
one.  So  with  one  accord  we  join  in  saying,  “Here’s  to  the  future  success  of  ‘The 
Forum,’  may  it  always  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  organization  of  D.-S. 
II-  S.”  Miriam  French,  T5. 
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The  first  call  for  organizing  a  Girls’  Glee  Club  showed  that  a  new,  myster¬ 
ious  musical  spirit  had  suddenly  found  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  Deerfield 
girls.  As  a  result  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  is  now  completing  the  fifth  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  its  history.  The  enrollment  has  never  been  larger,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  never  more  faithful  at  weekly  practices,  a  condition  which  is  perhaps  par¬ 
tially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  members  are  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores. 

Mr.  Dietch  is  still  the  club’s  interested  leader,  and  to  his  unusual  ability 
the  success  of  the  chorus  is  largely  due. 

On  January  15th  the  club  made  its  first  appearance  for  this  year  before  the 
Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association.  The  program  was  a  great  success,  and 
showed  that  the  careful  work  had  not  all  been  in  vain. 

Practice  soon  began  for  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  Concert  which  was  held  March 
26th.  The  members  spent  many  long  hours  and  much  effort  in  making  the  concert 
the  success  that  it  was.  They  were  entirely  repaid  for  their  work  for  the  concert 
was  classed  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  school  year. 

This  year  is  one  of  the  few  years  when  there  have  been  enough  and  suitable 
voices  to  make  up  the  four  parts :  first  and  second  soprano,  contralto  and  sec¬ 
ond  alto ;  and  we  have  had  a  fine  showing  of  each. 

The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  are  : 

First  Sopranos — Dorothy  Baker,  Maybelle  Bolan,  Susanna  Bolan,  Emma 
Burridge,  Edna  Bircliman,  Josephine  Davis,  Eleanor  Double,  Laura  Fisher, 
Alice  Gieseking,  Esther  Gordon,  Rhea  Harrington,  Mildred  Hosier,  Violet  Knud- 
son,  Esther  Krueger,  Margaret  Mayer,  Marjorie  Merritt,  Marjorie  Reese,  Flor¬ 
ence  Schreiber,  Helen  Scholz,  Gladys  Spellman,  Myrtle  Wagstaff,  Bessie  Water- 
house,  Margaret  Webster,  Elizabeth  Whyte,  Helen  Schinleber,  Minta  McGrath. 

Second  Sopranos — Alice  Baxter,  Ruth  de  Anguera,  Mary  Fay,  Lucille 
Fritsch,  Elizabeth  Keough,  Ellen  Knox,  Kathleen  Krueger,  Dora  Krueger,  Edith 
Light,  Elizabeth  Larson,  Naomi  Olmstead,  Catherine  Robertson,  Lucy  Speidel. 

First  Altos — Dorothy  Bowen,  Elizabeth  Brown,  Thelma  Cordell,  Katherine 
Gieser,  Claretta  Reese,  Florence  Russell. 

Second  Altos — Nellie  Edwards,  Evelyn  O’Neill,  Almira  Rockenback,  Grace 
Sehlie. 


Florence  A.  Russell,  ’16. 
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The  fourth  year  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  orchestra  has  been  in  many  respects 
a  most  successful  one.  Although  but  five  of  last  year’s  orchestra  returned,  the 
addition  of  nine  new  members  was  most  promising. 

The  members  organized  early  in  October  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der  and  Mr.  Pertz,  but  because  of  duties  in  the  newly  completed  Industrial  Arts 
building,  Mr.  Pertz  was  unable  to  remain  with  us. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  we  practiced  the  old  music  and  a  book  of 
easy  selections  designed  to  put  us  in  good  training.  Then  we  attacked  more  dif¬ 
ficult  music,  and  with  the  spirit  of  “I  Will,”  the  difficulties  have  been  gradually 
overcome. 

The  orchestra  made  its  first  appearance  before  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’ 
Association  at  its  December  meeting,  and  the  rendering  was  all  that  could  be 
expected.  The  next  attempt  was  made  at  the  Senior  vaudeville,  when,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  professional  orchestra,  wre  played  before,  between  and  after  acts, 
according  to  comment,  really  creditably.  I11  an  effort  to  arouse  school  spirit  to 
white  heat  for  the  New  Trier  basket  ball  ganR>,  we  practiced  our  school  songs 
and,  with  a  large  band  of  players,  rallied  in  the  gymnasium.  The  music,  stir¬ 
ring  as  it  was,  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  due  in  all  probability  to  the 
failure  of  the  New  Trier  rooters  to  appear. 

Our  next  engagement  was  the  Glee  Club  concert  when  we  were  called  upon 
to  open  the  program  with  two  selections.  With  the  orchestra  well  prepared 
and  with  the  addition  of  Leslie  and  Henry  Schauffler,  former  members,  with 
cornet  and  ’cello,  the  greatest  success  was  assured  and  attained. 

At  the  last  three  appearances,  namely,  the  senior  play,  the  annual  exhibit,  and 
commencement,  the  orchestra  furnished  most  excellent  music  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  the  members  and  audiences. 

The  organization  has  been  handicapped  to  some  extent,  because  of  the  lack 
of  cornet,  ’cello  and  bass.  These  places  with  the  addition  of  clarinet  and  man¬ 
dolin  are  open  for  volunteers  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  well 
filled. 

The  success  of  the  year  has  been  due  largely  to  the  interest  and  guidance  of 
Mr.  Schneider,  through  whose  untiring  efforts  the  orchestra  has  prospered. 

Since  but  three  members  graduate  this  year,  the  prospects  for  1916  are  very 
bright.  Come  out,  ye  loyal  Deerfielders,  and  give  your  hearty  support  to  a 
greater  orchestra  for  the  Greater  Deerfield ! 

Members  of  191.5:  Violins,  Dorothy  Mason,  Hertha  Wyman,  Beulah  Shaf- 
far,  Dora  Kreuger,  William  Mooney,  Leland  Smith,  Junior  Schumacher;  clari¬ 
net,  Luther  Sandwick ;  mandolin,  Raymond  Geer ;  alto  horn,  Leonard  Friebele ; 
cornet,  Raymond  Sieffert;  drum,  Fred  Gieser;  flute,  Mr.  Schneider;  bass,  Charles 
Beard;  and  piano,  Jane  Marshall.  Jane  R.  G.  Marshall,  ’15 


Shortly  after  school  had  begun,  the  German  students  voiced  their  desire  to 
reorganize,  keeping  up  the  good  work  of  last  year’s  Verein.  In  accordance  with 
this  desire,  Fraulein  Krieger  appointed,  as  she  called  it,  a  steering  committee. 
Its  purpose  was  to  place  before  the  students  nominations  for  officers  and  to  direct 
the  club  during  the  entire  year.  As  a  result  of  the  election  Joe  Gibson  was 
made  president ;  Charlotte  Welch,  vice-president;  Fairchild  Doty,  secretary, 
and  Mildred  Welch,  treasurer.  Owing  to  other  offices,  Charlotte  Welch  resigned 
the  position  of  vice-president  and  Eleanor  Double  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

During  the  first  semester  there  were  no  special  meetings,  as  most  of  the 
time  was  given  over  to  the  preparation  for  the  Christmas  festival.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  18th,  the  day  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  each  class  had  a  program  and 
party.  One  of  the  larger  class  rooms  was  used  for  the  occasion  and  it  was  very 
appropriately  and  prettily  decorated  with  holly,  garlands  and  a  Christmas  tree. 

Several  students  had  written  short  plays  as  a  part  of  the  required  course 
and  of  these  the  following  were  presented:  “Hans  und  Fritz,”  “Frau  Piepern- 
deckel  und  Sohn,”  and  “Kark  und  Louisa.”  The  programs  were  further  enlivened 
by  German  songs,  some  of  which  were  sung  in  concert.  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith  and 
Miss  Noyes  both  favored  the  various  classes  with  solos.  The  victrola  was  also 
enjoyed.  Since  no  real  German  “Fest”  is  complete  without  refreshments,  all 
varieties  of  “Speisen”  were  to  be  had  continuously,  from  the  first  until  the  last 
period  of  the  day.  So  much  had  been  contributed  that  nearly  every  member  of 
the  whole  school  shared  at  least  in  the  refreshment  feature  of  the  “Weinacht’s 
Fest.” 

The  following  is  a  type  of  the  programs  that  have  been  required,  in  which 
the  original  production  of  students  has  always  been  a  marked  feature : 

PROGRAM 

Opening  Song — “Der  Gute  Kamerad.” 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales .  Esther  King  Charles  Beard 

Musical  Selections .  Luther  Sandwich — Flute  Raymond  Geer — Mandolin 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Pertz 
Song — “Ach  !  Wie  ist’s  Moglich  Dann.” 

Plays  Written  by  Students . Read  by  Miss  Kreiger 

Duet . Joseph  Gibson  Eleanor  Double 

Letters  from  German  Students  in  Germany . Joseph  Gibson  Esther  King 

Refreshments  and  Games  Practice  of  New  Songs 

A  Bismarck  program  was  the  nature  of  our  next  meeting,  prepared  by  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  students. 

The  success  of  the  club  is  due  to  the  good  work  of  the  committees,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  students,  added  to  the  supreme  help  that  Fraulein  Krieger  is  ever 
ready  to  offer.  Without  her  the  work  of  the  club  would  often  have  gone  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  Hoch  soil  sie  leben  !  TIoch  ! ! 

Eleanor  J.  Double,  ’15. 


“Le  Cercle  Francais”  was  reorganized  this  year  with,  if  possible,  even 
greater  enthusiasm  than  that  shown  in  previous  years.  At  the  first  business 
meeting,  held  in  November,  plans  were  made  for  the  year  and  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  selected. 

Luther  Sandwick,  as  president,  and  Susanna  Bolan,  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  have  done  much  to  further  the  interests  of  the  club.  Besides  these  are  the 
refreshment  and  program  committees,  with  Jane  Marshall  and  Gertrude  Mc¬ 
Laren  as  their  respective  chairmen. 

The  first  social  meeting,  as  any  of  the  members  will  tell  you,  was  a  most 
enjoyable  one.  Held  as  it  was,  at  Christmas  time,  many  possibilities  presented 
themselves.  The  lunchroom  was  made  resplendent  in  red  and  green,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Christmas  tree,  which  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  decoration. 

The  program  was  one  of  especial  interest.  Dorothy  Bowen  gave  a  very  well 
rendered  selection,  “Clair  de  la  Lime,”  followed  by  the  much  appreciated  quar¬ 
tet,  Francis  Everett,  George  Bolan,  Rodney  Mason  and  Frederick  Spencer,  who 
sang  several  short  French  ditties.  Following  this,  Miss  Susanna  Bolan,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Dietch,  sang  “Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes,”  and  “Obstination,” 
which  were  very  much  enjoyed.  Games  were  then  played  and  refreshments 
served.  And  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  organization  was  not  occupied  with 
their  own  enjoyment,  was  clearly  evidenced  by  the  number  of  Christmas  gifts 
sent  in  to  the  poor. 

The  second  meeting,  held  February  10th,  was  by  no  means  less  interesting. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the  play,  “L’Abbe  Constantin,”  adapted 
from  the  original  by  the  class.  Those  taking  part  were  Dorothy  Baker,  Francis 
Everett,  Betty  Bacon,  Alice  Schendorf,  George  Bolan  and  Colin  Sanborn.  The 
presentation  showed  great  ability  on  the  part  of  all  the  students,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  audience,  a  great  many  of  whom  had  just  finished  reading  the 
book.  It  may  be  said  also  that  this  same  play  was  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
for  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  with  great  success.  Miss  Bolan,  the 
club’s  famous  chorister,  then  sang  “Berceuse,”  which  proved  to  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  climax  for  a  splendid  meeting.  The  assembly  then  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
ice  cream  and  cake,  well  served  by  the  efficient  refreshment  committee. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  March  19th,  at  which  time  another  short  play, 
“La  Cnisiniere, ”  was  presented.  Those  taking  part  were:  Florence  Osborne, 
Susanna  Bolan,  Ruth  Lidgerwood,  Elizabeth  Buckley,  Marion  Lambert,  Ger¬ 
trude  McLaren  and  Esther  Hicks.  Miss  Bolan,  in  addition,  sang  “Ilabenera” 
from  “Carmen”  and  “Vous  dansez,  Marquise.” 

Looking  back  over  the  past  achievements  of  our  society  we  feel  deeply  grati¬ 
fied,  and  hope  that  the  future  French  classes  will  gain  as  much  benefit  and  pleas¬ 
ure  from  “Le  Cercle  Francais”  as  we  have. 


Esther  Hicks,  ’15. 
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Parent’s  and  Teacher’s  Association 


Myra  Trite  Welch,  President  of  High  School  Division 

“Asa  man  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.  ’  ’  At  the  end  of  any  attempted 
task  it  is  always  comforting  to  recall  this  verse. 

The  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  began  its  work  late  this  year  on 
account  of  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  building.  In  general,  the  organization 
has  followed  the  same  plan  of  work  as  in  former  years,  having  monthly  programs 
in  which  matters  of  interest  to  both  parents  and  teachers  were  discussed. 

.  Mr.  Brown,  principal  of  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  gave  a  splendid 
talk  on  the  advantages  of  having  the  public  school  course  based  on  the  plan  of 
six  years  for  the  grades,  and  six  years  for  high  school.  He  also  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  that  two  years  of  college  work  be  added  to  the  present  high  school  course. 

O11  another  occasion,  Miss  Young,  the  visiting  nurse,  told  many  interesting 
facts  about  health  conditions  in  Highland  Park.  One  serious  problem  is  the 
defective  teeth  among  school  children. 

At  one  meeting  Mr.  Geesling  and  Mr.  McNutt  of  the  high  school  science 
department  gave  papers  on  the  practical  science  work  given  in  the  high  school 
course. 

At  the  May  meeting  we  were  more  than  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Underwood, 
the  first  president  of  this  organization.  She  had  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
fathers  and  mothers. 

One  departure  this  year  is  that  the  vocational  committee  is  composed  entirely 
of  men.  This  committee  has  held  one  public  meeting  in  which  several  prominent 
business  men  spoke  on  the  qualities  boys  need  to  develop  for  .successful  lives. 
Nearly  five  hundred  men  and  boys  were  present.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
is  to  help  boys  and  girls  decide  on  the  kind  of  vocation  they  are  best  fitted  to 
follow,  and  to  put  such  young  people  as  need  to  work  in  touch  with  suitable 
employment  and  employers.  The  response  business  men  have  made  to  this  call 
to  help  is  most  encouraging. 

The  other  innovation  was  a  dinner  for  the  girls  of  the  high  school  and  their 
mothers,  given  March  6th,  in  the  lunch  room.  One  hundred  and  eighty  girls  and 
women  sat  down  to  this  banquet.  After  dinner,  toasts,  music  and  readings  were 
given.  We  hope  this  dinner  may  be  an  annual  event. 

While  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find  much  undone  that  we  ought  to  have 
done,  still  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  parents  and  teachers  is  real  and 
abiding,  and  we  say,  “Long  live  the  Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  of  High¬ 
land  Park.” 
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P.  T.  A.  Programs  1914-15 

December  11,  2  :30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  Features 
Orchestra;  Selections 

One-Act  Play . Dramatic  Club 

Discussion 

“The  Need  of  Simplicity  in  High  School  Life” 

Mrs.  John  W.  Welch,  Pres. 

Informal  Discussion  and  Social  Hour 

January  15,  2  :30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  F eat u res 

Musical  Program . School  Talent 

Discussion 

“The  Value  of  High  School  Training” 

Mr.  Brown,  Principal  of  New  Trier  T.  H.  S. 

Informal  Discussion  and  Social  Hour  in  Charge  of  the  Educational  Committee 


February  12,  2  :30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  Features 

Dramatic  Sketch  in  German . Deutscher  Klub 

Dramatic  Sketch  in  French . Le  Cercle  Francais 

Discussion 

“Results  of  Our  Medical  Examinations” 

Miss  Young,  Visiting  Nurse 

Informal  Discussion  and  Social  Hour  in  Charge  of  Committee  on  Health  and  Hygiene 

March  12,  2  :30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  Features 

Gymnastic  Exhibition . Physical  Training  Classes 

Discussion 

“What  Science  Can  Teach  the  Practical  Housekeeper” 

“The  Practical  Use  of  School  Science  in  the  Home” 

Mr.  McNutt  and  Mr.  Gee  sling  of  H.  S.  Faculty 
In  Charge  of  the  Membership  Committee 

March  19,  8  :00  P.  M. 

Music  . Selected 

Symposium  on  Vocational  Guidance 
In  Charge  of  the  Vocational  Committee 


April  16,  2  :30  P.  M. 

Entertainment  Features 
Orchestra;  Selections 

Historical  Pageant . School  Talent 

Discussion 

“Is  the  Home  Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Adolescent  Boy  and  Girl  in  an  Educational  Way  to 

Prepare  Them  for  Life?” 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Underwood 

Informal  Discussion  and  Social  Hour  in  Charge  of  the  Social  Committee 


May  28,  8  P.  M. 


Reception  and  School  Exhibit 


Officers:  Mrs.  John  W.  Welch,  President;  Mrs.  George  G.  Greene,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Committees:  Membership  Committee,  Mrs.  0.  L.  Olesen,  Chairman;  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Quavle,  Chairman;  Home  and  Social  Committee,  Mrs.  William  French, 
Chairman;  Committee  on  Health  and  Hygiene,  .Mrs.  William  Marshall,  Chairman;  Vocational 
Committee,  Mr.  E.  P.  Sedgwick,  Chairman. 
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The  Councilors 

Joseph  Gibson,  ’15 

The  Councilor  System,  which  may  lie  rightly  called  the  governmental  branch 
of  the  school,  has  been  in  practice  in  Deerfield-Shields  for  a  number  of  years. 
Thirteen  boys  and  twelve  gills  constitute  the  Councilor  Board,  these  people  being 
elected  by  the  student  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second  semesters. 
From  this  number  a  chief  councilor  is  elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  his  board 
and  preside  at  all  Councilor  trials.  The  aim  of  the  Councilor  System  is  to  keep 
order  in  the  corridors  and  locker  rooms,  especially  in  the  mornings  before  school. 
I11  case  of  fire  drills  and  other  emergencies,  the  councilors  take  an  active  part  in 
directing  and  helping  the  students.  Because  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and  the  harmonious  way  in  which  the  two  have  worked,  the  Councilor 
System  has  proved  its  true  worth  as  a  potent  factor  in  our  school. 


COUNCILORS— FIRST  SEMESTER 
Chief,  Clayton  Youker 


Luther  Sandwich 
Raymond  Geer 
Ralph  Wheeler 
Paul  Barker 
Colin  Sanborn 
Norris  Pitt 
George  Sullivan 
Forest  Cummings 


George  Bolan 
Clayton  Youker 
Emmett  Duffy 
Leslie  Grant 
Fairchild  Doty 
Francis  Everett 
Paul  Barker 
Nathan  Hook 
William  Fitzgerald 


Murray  Boess 
Robert  Scholz 
Francis  Everett 
Howard  Schendorf 
Charlotte  Welch 
Jane  Marshall 
Lucie  Knox 
Miriam  French 


Mildred  Welch 
Florence  Russell 
Mary  French 
Esther  King 
Elsie  Schreiber 
Betty  Durborow 
Ruth  Shaddle 
Laura  Steele 


COUNCILORS— SECOND  SEMESTER 


Chief,  Raymond  Geer 

George  Jiles 
Murray  Boess 
Lester  Green 

Joseph  Gibson  (resigned) 
Edith  Light 
Mary  Marshall 
Lois  Greene 
Eleanor  Double 
Isabelle  King 


Lillian  Mitchell 
Elsie  Schreiber 
Margaret  Mayer 
Margaret  Moore 
Dorothy  Bowen 
Helen  Pettengill 
Eva  Oke 


Councilors,  1914-15 


English  Club  Room 
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Alumni  Association 

Edward  W.  Jones,  ’06 
OFFICERS  1914-1915 

President,  Edward  W.  Jones;  first  vice-president,  Montague  Rasmussen; 
second  vice-president,  Carl  Rommel ;  treasurer,  Helen  Sullivan  ■  secretary,  Alice 
Baker;  historian,  Mildred  Coale. 

Sometime  near  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1901,  a  small  group  having 
some  of  the  imagination  and  initiative  of  leadership,  conceived  the  idea  of  form¬ 
ing  an  Alumni  Association  of  the  Deerfield  Township  High  School.  At  that 
time  the  school  and  its  predecessor,  the  Highland  Park  High  School,  had  gradu¬ 
ated  seventy-three  people.  Announcements  were  sent  to  all  of  these  who  could 
be  reached,  and  on  June  12,  1901,  a  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  the  then  assured  association.  With  Principal  Wm.  A.  Wilson  acting  as  tem¬ 
porary  chairman,  the  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  and  submit  a 
constitution  and  elected  the  following  members  to  be  the  first  officers :  President, 
Samuel  Pease;  vice-president,  Julia  McCaffrey;  treasurer,  Alma  Streiber;  sec¬ 
retary,  Clyde  Haefele;  historian,  George  Millard. 

June  10,  1903,  saw  the  first  general  business  meeting.  The  evening  was 
rounded  off  with  dancing  and  refreshments  and  apparently  formed  the  basis  of 
our  present  major  affair,  the  annual  banquet.  The  association  was  now  fairly 
launched  and  for  a  time  grew  rapidly.  Those  in  active  control  saw  that  its  use- 
fullness  was  broadened  to  correspond  with  its  growth — the  first  play  was  given 
in  1904 ;  the  first  dance  held  in  1908 ;  the  Students  Assisting  Fund  founded  in 
1911. 

The  organization  of  the  Alumni  Association  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  phenomenal  growth  for  the  high  school  itself.  The  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  increased  from  73  in  1901  to  424  in  1914;  the  size  of  graduating  classes 
from  6  in  1901  to  55  in  1914;  the  plant  from  one  building  to  the  present  magnifi¬ 
cent  group.  Unfortunately  no  growth  comparable  to  this  can  be  noted  for  the 
association,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  Varied  and  important  as  are 
its  activities,  it  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  fullest  support  from  those  who  should 
be  most  interested  in  its  welfare  and  the  work  it  is  doing. 

Curiously  enough  this  lack  of  interest  seems  to  be  most  noticeable  in  the 
more  recent  graduates  in  whom  pronounced  loyalty  to  the  school  is  looked  for. 
Apparently  they  have  forgotten  that  having  left  school,  the  only  effective  expres¬ 
sion  of  loyalty  possible  to  them,  is  personal  identification  with  Alumni  activities. 
Each  Alumnus  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  association  will  be  of  greatest 
service  to  its  members,  the  school  and  the  community  only  when  it  has  within  its 
ranks  100  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  High  School.  Each 
should  work  earnestly  toward  a  larger,  finer  association,  realizing  that  from 
now  on  greater  results  will  follow  from  the  same  efforts  than  ever  before ;  for 
it  is  very  sure  that  the  coming  of  the  new  buildings  presages  a  new  era ;  that 
the  use  of  the  new  plant  for  our  meetings  will  make  more  evident  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  school  and  the  association  and  that  a  bigger,  better  Alumni 
organization  will  result. 
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Alumnus  and  Student 

Madeline  Ryder,  '07 

The  day  of  the  Greater  Deerfield  has  come.  Our  grandest  dreams  for  our 
alma  mater  have  materialized — delightful  buildings,  excellent  gymnasiums,  a 
wonderful  swimming  pool,  complete  and  modern  equipment  in  all  departments. 
School  spirit  and  loyalty  have  received  a  new  impetus  that  cannot  but  result 
in  a  Greater  Alumni  Association. 

Every  large  institution  of  learning  boasts  an  alumni  association  of  staunch, 
loyal  graduates  who  deem  no  distance  so  great  that  it  can  interfere  with  a  class 
reunion.  Let  us  put  aside  excuses  for  absences  at  meetings  and  social  events, 
and  make  our  association  vital.  Let  us  at  Deerfield  be  proud  and  boast  of  our 
own  organization,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  the  North  Shore ;  an  active  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  community.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  some 
one  who  has  succeeded  in  a  financial  or  social  way,  “Mr.  So  and  So  is  a  Har¬ 
vard  man” — or  “Yale”  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  Let  it  be  our  boast  as 
graduates  and  students  of  Deerfield,  when  we  attain  success  as  we  hope  to,  that 
it  be  said  of  us,  “He  is  a  Deerfield  man.” 

Co-operation  is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
Association,  co-operation  between  the  members  themselves,  and  between  the 
association  and  the  faculty  and  undergraduates.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with 
our  new  home  and  rapidly  increasing  membership,  we  cannot  have  delightful 
social  and  dramatic  affairs,  friendly  rivalry  in  athletics  between  alumni  and 
students,  new  interest  in  debating  and  literary  societies.  The  organization  plans 
to  give  three  important  events  annually,  a  dance,  a  play  and  a  banquet.  At 
these  and  the  minor  events  through  the  year,  alumni  and  students  should  give 
strong  support  and  make  possible  bigger  and  better  things  for  the  following  year. 

A  recent  innovation  in  Alumni  affairs  was  the  appointment  of  a  publicity 
committee.  This  body  consists  of  a  group  of  graduates,  one  from  each  class,  and 
a  member  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  high  school.  Its  function  is  to  bring  the 
Alumni  activities  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  and  by  various  sorts  of 
personal  appeal  to  reach  the  undergraduates  and  members  of  each  of  the  classes 
and  ask  that  they  respond  to  the  call  of  the  association. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  constructive  service  of  the  organization  is  its 
Students  Assisting  Fund  (now  in  existence  for  several  years),  through  which  it 
strives  to  help  Deerfield  graduates  who  need  financial  aid  in  entering  upon  their 
college  career.  The  success  of  this  and  similar  activities  of  large  usefulness  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  hearty,  united  support  of  both  Alumni  and  student 
bodies. 

The  reunion  held  on  Lincoln’s  birthday  is  a  proof  of  what  enjoyable  times 
we  may  have  by  co-operation.  For  the  graduate  who  had  not  seen  his  classmate 
for  years,  the  reunion  beneath  his  own  class  tree  was  a  keen  delight.  For  the 
student  the  meeting  in  his  own  gymnasium  was  a  gala  event  to  be  recorded  in 
his  high  school  log.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  gave  promise  that  a  real  reunion 
is  to  be  an  annual  affair. 

The  Greater  Deerfield  calls  for  accompanying  greatness  in  its  students  and 
graduates.  Let  us  have  greater  school  spirit,  greater  union  of  alumni  and  stu¬ 
dents,  more  loyalty  to  an  active  association,  and  greater  pride  in  ourselves  as  live 
members  of  that  association. 
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Reminiscences  of  Early  High  School  Days 

Mrs.  James  H.  Duffy,  ’91 

I  have  been  requested  to  outline  in  brief  the  history  of  the  Deerfield-Shields 
High  School  as  it  was  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  I  entered  as  a 
student  the  first  day  the  Deerfield  Township  High  School  opened  its  doors  in 
September,  1887. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  a  high  school  in  Highland  Park  had  been  felt 
for  some  time,  one  of  our  greatest  leaders  in  educational  affairs  being  Mr.  James 
H.  Shields.  There  was  much  discussion  among  those  who  were  more  especially 
interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  several  elections  were  held  before 
the  largest  number  of  voters  favored  such  a  movement. 

A  board  of  Township  Trustees  was  elected  and  given  the  power  to  establish 
a  township  high  school,  the  trustees  elected  being  Professor  Elisha  Gray,  Lewis 
0.  Brockway,  George  Rockenbach,  Silas  P.  Brand  and  Daniel  Pease.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  taxes  could  be  levied  to  support  the  high  school  was  Deerfield 
township. 

The  first  high  school  was  located  011  the  second  floor  of  the  Brand  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Second  Street  and  West  Central  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  comprised  three  rooms :  an  assembly  room,  a  recitation  room,  and  a 
science  room,  which  was  also  the  library. 

Our  high  school  opened  in  September,  1887,  with  about  sixty  pupils  and  two 
instructors,  Prof.  John  T.  Ray,  principal,  and  Miss  Bertha  Baker,  assistant. 
Our  assembly  room  contained  about  seventy  seats  and  a  teacher’s  desk,  much 
the  same  as  you  would  find  in  any  of  our  present-day  school  rooms,  but  as  I 
remember  not  very  much  material  with  which  to  work. 

The  first  year’s  course  of  study  consisted  of  arithmetic,  civil  government, 
rhetoric,  zoology,  English  literature  and  the  study  of  Latin  could  be  taken  up 
by  any  student  who  desired  to  do  so.  The  teacher  of  Latin  was  a  very  learned 
and  brilliant  man,  Prof.  J.  B.  L.  Soule,  whom  many  no  doubt  will  remember  as 
the  Baptist  minister  in  our  Highland  Park  church  for  a  number  of  years. 
Reading,  writing  and  spelling  were  given  in  connection  with  our  literature. 
Occasionally  we  performed  experiments  in  our  small  science  room  and  a  draw¬ 
ing  lesson  was  given  in  connection  with  it. 

There  were  no  graduates  the  first  year.  Our  principal,  Prof.  John  T.  Ray, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  accept  a  position  as  principal  of  a  Chicago 
school.  He  remained  as  instructor  in  several  of  the  Chicago  schools  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  March  6,  1915. 

Our  teachers  for  the  second  years  were  Prof.  Edwin  B.  Chase,  principal, 
and  Miss  Bertha  Baker,  assistant.  The  course  of  study  for  the  second  year 
included  Latin,  algebra,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  physics,  physiology  and  litera¬ 
ture.  We  also  received  instruction  in  public  speaking,  and  held  several  inter¬ 
esting  debates  during  the  year.  As  our  second  year  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  scented  orange  blossoms,  and  could  hear  the  not  distant  chimes  of  wedding 
bells.  At  the  close  of  the  year  our  beloved  teacher,  Miss  Bertha  Baker  resigned, 
as  our  instructor  to  become  the  bride  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Green  of  Highland  Park, 
Illinois. 

Our  third  year  commenced  with  Prof.  Edwin  B.  Chase,  principal,  and  Mrs. 
Ball,  assistant.  Our  studies  consisted  of  literature,  Latin,  geometry,  algebra, 
physical  geography,  geology,  general  history  and  bookkeeping.  The  ending  of 
our  third  year  marked  the  beginning  of  Deerfield  Township  High  School  gradu¬ 
ates,  a  class  of  two  girls  being  graduated,  Marie  Raffen  and  Bertha  Moses. 
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Prof.  Edwin  B.  Chase  and  Miss  Louise  E.  Brice  were  instructors  during 
the  fourth  year,  the  studies  being  a  continuation  of  our  third  year  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  of  our  four-year  course  we  received  instruction  in  all  that  was  best  in 
art  and  literature,  and  also  kept  in  touch  with  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  (1891)  there  was  a  class  of  four  girls  graduated: 
Maria  Kennedy,  Esther  Turtle,  Emma  Alford  and  Alice  McCaffrey  (later  Mrs. 
James  H.  Duffy). 

As  the  years  went  by  I  believe  the  studies  taught  remained  practically  the 
same,  but  each  year  a  larger  class  was  graduated.  The  high  school  outgrew  its 
small  quarters,  and  the  trustees  realized  that  more  room  must  be  provided. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Wilson,  principal  of  our  high  school  at  this  time,  worked  very 
hard  and  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  township  buying  its  own  grounds  and  erect¬ 
ing  a  suitable  high  school  building.  A  great  storm  of  objections  arose,  with  the 
result  that  Deerfield  township  was  divided  into  two  townships,  namely,  West 
Deerfield  and  Deerfield  township,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  East  Deerfield. 

The  first  building  lot,  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  St.  John’s  Avenue 
and  East  Vine  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  M. 
Moses  by  the  trustees  of  Deerfield  township,  and  a  new  high  school  building 
erected.  This,  I  believe,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900.  Since  then 
Deerfield  township  has  united  with  the  southern  part  of  Shields  township,  and 
our  high  school  is  now  known  as  the  Deerfield-Shields  Township  High  School, 
or  ‘  ‘  The  Greater  Deerfield.  ’  ’ 

Through  the  hard  work  and  earnest  efforts  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Sandwick,  our 
present  principal,  and  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  Deerfield  township  with 
Shields  township,  we  have  gained  a  larger  taxing  territory,  which  has  made 
possible  the  purchase  of  several  hundred  feet  of  property  and  the  erection  of 
four  large  new  buildings  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

If  our  present  day  students  will  be  as  loyal  to  the  opportunities  of  this  mag¬ 
nificently  equipped  Greater  Deerfield  as  were  the  students  of  the  Lesser  Deer¬ 
field,  with  its  meager  opportunities  and  its  frugal  equipment,  they  will  develop 
a  manhood  and  womanhood  which  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  greater  life 
of  today. 


In  Retrospection 

Charles  Culver  Shields,  ’04 

The  fall  of  1900  saw  the  opening  of  the  new  school  building;  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  old  paint  shop  habitues  into  a  nice,  fresh  and  roomy  home;  and  the 
entrance  of  a  young  horde  of  self  conscious  greenlings  into  a  land  of  air  castles. 
The  adjustment  to  conditions  had  to  be  brought  about  gradually;  and  the  gym 
and  manual  training  classes  were  the  last  to  fall  in  line,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
finishing  the  quarters  which  they  were  to  occupy.  The  upper  class  room  floor 
and  the  attic  were  left  in  an  unfinished  condition,  as  the  size  of  the  classes  had 
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as  yet  not  warranted  the  increased  initial  cost.  Said  cost  at  that  time  was  caus¬ 
ing  much  unfavorable  comment,  and  there  were  but  few  who  dreamed  of  out¬ 
growing  the  building  then  constructed. 

The  laboratory  classes  kept  Miss  Stuart  very  busy  owing  to  the  tendency 
to  treat  the  courses  as  fun  investigations.  One  could  possibly  attribute  this  to 
the  art  of  following  in  the  footprints  of  the  older  students,  who  being  used  to 
sardine  confinement,  were  as  yet  rather  uncontrollable  under  such  extensive 
freedom. 

The  assembly  room  was  divided  so  that  the  Freshmen  were  at  the  start  seated 
on  the  north  and  the  Seniors  on  the  south  side.  Most  of  the  boys  of  all  classes 
held  the  rear  seats ;  however,  by  a  sort  of  process  of  elimination,  the  more  unruly 
were  assigned  front  seats  where  they  were  more  easily  controlled  by  the  teacher 
in  charge. 

Professor  Wilson  had  his  hands  full  administering  justice,  instructing  in 
mathematics,  and  fostering  athletic  and  academic  activities.  We  always  pic¬ 
tured  our  athletic  field  as  a  great  competitor  to  study  and  looked  forward  to  the 
day  we  would  not  have  to  use  the  cow  lot  on  the  opposite  corner  as  our  amphi¬ 
theatre.  However,  we  were  short-sighted  in  not  seeing  that  the  result  would 
bring  rules  whereby  the  athletically  inclined  would  have  sufficient  incentive  to 
also  attain  higher  scholastic  standings. 

Finally  the  gymnasium  was  finished,  its  new  apparatus  installed,  and  the 
boys’  and  girls’  classes  arranged  to  the  best  advantage.  These  classes  were 
very  enthusiastic  in  their  work  and  games,  and  as  basket  ball  superseded  indoor 
ball,  Deerfield  came  to  the  front  at  least  in  that  branch  of  sport.  In  our  out¬ 
door  sports  we  were  handicapped  by  our  lack  of  suitable  facilities,  and  therefore 
did  not  gain  many  victories.  However,  we  were  coached  in  the  art  of  fair  play 
and  sportsmanship,  and  learned  that  a  mere  victory  did  not  justify  unworthy 
means. 

The  manual  training  course  was  a  new  variation  and  every  one  was  vying 
with  the  next  to  make  some  object  a  little  better  than  his  classmates.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  manual  training  department,  as  in  our  laboratory  work,  were 
more  tangible  and  the  work  done  produced  a  sort  of  “seeing  is  believing”  effect. 
The  young  mind  grasps  such  work  much  more  readily  than  the  building  of  the 
mind  which  is  ultimately  accomplished  by  the  study  of  books,  and  therefore  the 
classics  were  much  less  popular  to  a  large  number  of  us. 

Then  there  was  the  Debating  Club  and  Athletic  Association,  each  with  its 
various  activities.  We  had  now  and  then  a  dance,  after  a  ball  game  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  which  helped  to  bring  about  a  greater  unity  of  spirit.  Later  a  lunch 
room  was  started  in  the  basement,  and  for  a  nominal  sum  we  were  enabled  to 
obtain  a  warm  luncheon.  So  numerous  were  all  our  advantages  in  the  new 
building  that  it  would  take  a  volume  to  hold  them  all. 

Still  even  at  that,  the  one  volume  would  have  to  be  enlarged  into  a  veritable 
library  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  today,  over  that  day  a  short  fourteen 
years  ago. 
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Alumni  Notes 

CLASS  OF  1914 

The  whereabouts  of  last  year’s  class  proves  rather  interesting.  Fourteen  of 
the  number  are  back  in  Deerfield-Shields  for  post-graduate  work ;  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  the  others  are  in  school  or  college  elsewhere,  while  still  others  are  at  work, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  business  world. 

Philip  Speidel  and  Harry  Eichler  are  attending  a  typewriting  school  in 
Chicago. 

Marion  Boess,  Thomas  Findlay,  Edwin  Gilroy  and  Virgil  Smith  are  all 
attending  Lake  Forest  College.  Virgil  Smith  is  president  of  the  Freshman  class. 

Lyman  Murphy  is  working  at  Sweet-land’s  drug  store  in  Highland  Park. 

George  Baldwin  and  Sam  Bingham  are  Freshmen  at  Cornell. 

Goodrich  Schauffler  is  at  Williams  College,  while  Leslie  is  working  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  will  enter  Cornell  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Schumacher  is  at  Vassar. 

Lee  Shaddle  is  working  on  the  farm  at  Area,  Ill. 

Lucian  Ellsworth  attends  Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rowena  Bastin  is  at  the  University  of  Michigan  with  her  sister  Dorothy. 

Helen  Gourley  entered  D.  S.  H.  S.  for  a  post-graduate  course,  but  was 
forced  to  give  it  up  because  of  illness. 

Allan  Durborow,  Harold  Olesen  and  Walter  Goelitz  are  at  the  university  of 
Illinois. 

Francis  0  ’Connor  is  a  bookkeeper  in  Deerfield. 

John  Baker  is  at  Knox  College. 

Albert  Renning  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  in  February. 

Fred  Gallagher  is  working  in  Highland  Park. 

Harry  Olendorf  is  at  Beloit  College. 

Oscar  Lundgren  is  apprentice  at  Gsell's  drug  store. 

Roy  Steele  is  in  the  Business  College  at  Waukegan. 

John  Blum  is  at  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Raymond  Moore  is  at  work  in  Chicago. 

Esther  Baker  is  a  reporter  for  the  Highland  Park  Press. 

Loretta  Kress  is  working  in  the  postoffice  in  Deerfield. 

Julius  Bosolcl  attends  the  University  of  Chicago. 

George  Hill  attends  the  Gregg  School  of  Shorthand. 

John  Schaefer  is  employed  at  Marshall  Field’s. 

Wilhelmina  Bell,  Ethel  Zimmer,  Beulah  Tibbets  and  Mildred  Whiting  are 
enjoying  life  at  home. 

Martin  Hart  is  employed  at  Mandel  Bros,  in  Chicago. 

Evelyn  Taylor,  Walter  Lamb,  Philip  Siegele,  Florence  Warner,  Gladys 
Tucker,  Hazel  Bell,  Helen  O’Neill,  Howard  Schumacher,  Charles  Redmond,  Les¬ 
lie  McCaffrey,  Susanna  Bolan,  Ruth  Lidgerwood,  Helen  Gourley  and  Elsie  Fabry 
are  all  back  at  Deerfield.  Some  are  working  for  college  credits,  some  are  taking 
teachers’  courses  and  others  are  preparing  themselves  for  business. 
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Advantages  of  a  Six  Year  High  School 

Course 

E.  Louise  Noyes 

A  number  of  high  schools  have  enlarged  their  scope  to  include  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  work.  This  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  movements  in  high 
school  education  in  recent  years. 

To  all  students,  the  six-year  high  school  course  comes  as  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  the  Grand  Rapids  High  School,  for  instance,  an  earnest  student  may 
find  his  first  two  years  of  college  work,  with  practically  full  credit  given  at  our 
leading  universities.  An  ordinary  freshman  course  at  college  includes  a  foreign 
language,  English  Literature  or  composition,  a  science,  mathematics,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  one  elective.  In  the  post  graduate  year  at  any  high  school,  one  who  has 
already  completed  four  years  of  Latin  may  supplement  with  third-year  German 
or  second-year  French  or  Spanish.  The  Senior  elective  course  in  English  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  most  college  classes  for  Freshmen.  If  the 
student  has  already  had  zoology  and  botany,  he  may  take  chemistry  or  physics  and 
thus  have  his  science  credit,  while  domestic  science,  art,  stenography  or  manual 
training  make  up  the  elective  credit.  So  even  today,  although  Deerfield  makes 
no  claim  to  a  six-year  course,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gain  credits  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  year's  college  work  in  our  own  high  school. 

This  plan  has  advantages  for  all.  To  the  student  to  whom  “a  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned,”  it  gives  a  clufnce  to  do  a  year’s  work  at  about  one-fifth  the 
expense  that  it  would  be  elsewhere.  For  at  even  a  very  modest  estimate  a  college 
course  will  cost  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Meanwhile  the  student’s  father 
helps  support  the  public  schools,  whether  or  not  his  son  is  in  them.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  “Why  not  let  the  son  take  advantage  of  all  that  the  local  school  has 
to  offer,  and  so  save  money  which  may  be  used  later  for  the  boy’s  professional 
training,  or  to  start  him  in  his  business?”  For  the  student  who  finishes  high 
school  under  the  average  age — and  there  are  many  such — the  six-year  plan  is  a 
chance  to  do  college  work  and  still  be  surrounded  by  home  influences.  The  boy 
or  girl  starting  away  to  college,  among  strangers  and  in  a  strange  land,  has  many 
perplexing  problems  to  meet  and  decide.  Many  of  these  would  have  solved  them¬ 
selves,  or  would  not  have  been  present  at  all,  had  the  student  been  even  twelve 
months  older  in  age  and  experience. 

Deerfield  has  already  made  a  significant  beginning  for  such  a  course,  for  this 
year  there  are  fourteen  post-graduate  students — a  good  return  contingent  from 
a  class  of  fifty-four.  Joliet  Township  High  School,  a  notable  example  among 
schools  which  offer  a  six-year  course,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  it  has 
been  possible  to  get  two  full  years  of  college  work  there.  AVhat  Joliet  has  done 
surely  the  Greater  Deerfield  can  do !  This  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
parents  at  a  meeting  of  the  P.  T.  A.  when  the  matter  happened  to  come  up. 

The  fourteen  graduate  students  now  in  attendance  are  securing  their  added 
year  of  schooling  at  practically  no  expense  to  the  school.  They  are  scattered  in 
senior  classes  which  must  be  formed  to  give  a  variety  of  courses,  and  are  never  fidl 
because  by  the  senior  year  classes  have  dwindled  in  number.  The  sixth  year, 
with,  say  twenty  pupils,  would  add  about  five  recitations  to  the  present  program. 
Every  member  of  the  faculty,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  competent  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Junior  college.  No  newr  or  additional  equipment  would  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Finally,  then,  the  six-year  course  has  the  following  advantages :  Freshman 
college  work  without  the  break  that  ordinarily  comes  between  fourth-year  prepa¬ 
ratory  work  and  Freshmen  college,  home  influences,  and  financial  economy — 
arguments  which  are  sufficient  in  themselves. 


Some  of  our  “Post  Grads” — and  Others 
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Important  Events  of  1914-15 


September 

14 

October 

3 

October 

27 

October 

30 

November 

17 

November 

20 

November 

26-30 

December 

16 

December 

18 

J  anuary 

11 

January 

22 

February 

12 

February 

12 

February 

20 

March 

26 

March 

27 

April 

2-12 

April 

13 

April 

16 

April 

23 

May 

7 

May 

7 

May 

14 

May 

21 

May 

28 

J  une 

16 

June 

17 

Formal  Opening  of  School. 

Lecture  on  the  European  War — Mr.  Mather  Lewis,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  League  in  Chicago. 

Professor  Sanford  of  Minnesota  addressed  the  school.  A  most 
inspiring  talk  by  a  most  inspiring  woman. 

Senior  Hallowe’en  Party — Vaudeville. 

Bishop  Page  of  Oregon  spoke  to  the  school. 

Mine.  Rosika  Schwimmer  of  Buda  Pest,  Hungary,  spoke  to  the 
school.  Sent  to  this  country  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Under  direction  of  Seniors. 

Christmas  vacation. 

Mrs.  Beaven,  Cedar  Rapids,  sang. 

Senior  Vaudeville  and  Minstrel  Show. 

Holiday  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Alumni  Dance  and  Reunion,  the  first  party  to  be  held  in  the 
Girls’  Gymnasium. 

Boys’  Gymnastic  Carnival. 

Northwestern  Declamation  Contest,  Northwestern  University. 
Joseph  Gibson,  2nd  prize;  Clayton  Youker,  3rd  prize. 

Girls’  Chorus  Concert. 

Spring  vacation. 

Manufacturers’  dinner. 

University  of  Chicago  Contest  and  Examinations. 

Esther  Hicks,  1st  prize,  French;  Charlotte  Welch,  Honorable 
Mention,  English;  Joseph  Gibson,  2nd  place,  Reading. 

Alumni  Plays  and  Dance. 

Lecture- — Character  Building — Dr.  Livingston  Lord,  President 
of  De  Kalb  Normal  School. 

Lake  Forest  College  Contests  in  Expression,  Joseph  Gibson, 
third  place,  Reading. 

Sophomore  Picnic  and  Dance. 

The  Piper — Senior  Play,  Ravinia. 

28  P.  T.  A.  Reception  and  School  Exhibit. 

Alumni  Banquet. 

Commencement. 
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Thomas  Findlay  Goodrich  Schauffler 

as  “La  Tremouille”  as  “Due  d’Alencon” 

Elizabeth  Schumacher 
as  “Jeanne  d’Arc” 


JEANNE  D’ARC 
By 

Percy  Mackaye 

Given  by  the 

CLASS  OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTEEN 

of  the 

DEERFIELD-SHIELDS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

at  the 

RAVINIA  PARK  THEATRE 

May  23,  1914 


“A  task  nobly  done” 
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The  Short  Circuit 

It  was  August,  1914.  Elmer  Hohmen  was  returning  to  his  home  in  Berlin 
from  a  suburb  where  he  was  employed.  He  was  a  young  man;  and,  though  only 
twenty-eight,  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  an  experimental  plant  for  the 
wireless  transmission  of  power.  As  he  walked  from  the  car  to  his  home,  he  heard 
on  every  side  the  exultant  cry,  “War!  War!”  Purchasing  a  paper,  he  turned 
into  his  own  door.  His  wife  welcomed  him  with  many  excited  queries  about 
the  war. 

‘  ‘  Elmer,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  eouldn ’t  you  use  the  enormous  power  that  you  have  at 
the  plant  to  annihilate  the  English?  They  are  jealous  of  our  power,  and  our 
knowledge.  With  their  greedy  grasping  hands  they  are  trying  to  clutch  throats, 
strangle  us,  to  get  our  territory.” 

“I  only  wish  we  could,  dear;  but  I  don’t  see  just  how  we  could  use  it,”  he 
replied.  “Even  though  we  have  a  million  horsepower  generating  more  than  a 
million  volts,  you  cannot  kill  a  man  by  sending  wireless  waves  through  him. 
By  George  though — ”  he  said  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

“What  ‘By  George’  ”?  queried  his  wife  facetiously. 

“Oh  nothing,  just  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  impossible.”  All  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  he  sat  silently  thinking  with  a  blank  look  on  his  face,  as  one  in  distant 
thought.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  and  saying  “Good  night”  mechanically  to  his 
wife,  he  rushed  up  to  his  room.  There  he  spent  most  of  the  night  hastily  turning 
over  pages  in  his  books,  and  once  in  a  while  scribbling  on  a  pad. 

He  was  up  at  six  the  next  morning  and  caught  the  first  car  to  the  plant, 
where  he  ensconced  himself  in  the  superintendent’s  office  until  the  latter  came. 
After  being  closeted  with  him  for  an  hour,  Hohmen  came  out.  The  super¬ 
intendent,  following  him  to  the  door,  said,  “It  may  work,  you’ll  have  to  see  the 
army  engineers.”  Hohmen,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  super¬ 
intendent,  almost  ran  to  the  army  building,  but  waited  half  an  hour  to  gain 
admittance.  The  Emperor’s  third  son  was  the  head  of  the  engineering  corps. 
The  wireless  transmission  of  power  was  a  pet  project  of  the  Emperor’s;  so 
Hohmen  finally  was  shown  in. 

After  the  customary  formalities  the  prince  said,  “State  your  project  briefly 
and  clearly.” 

Trying  to  regain  his  self-composure,  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  prince, 
Hohmen  began,  “My  idea  was  to  build  a  receiving  station,  for  the  power  of  our 
plant,  just  outside  of  some  small  fortified  city,  as  at  Stolburg.  Under  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  construct  the  apparatus  to  form  a  gigantic  electric  arc.  This  will  he  con¬ 
nected  by  cable  with  two  transformers  at  the  receiving  station,  which  will  get 
its  power  by  wireless  from  the  station  here.  The  enemy  will  be  enticed  into 
the  city  and  the  current  turned  on  at  the  receiving  station.  The  arc  will  auto¬ 
matically  he  increased  and  will  break  through  the  roof  of  the  underground  room, 
the  roof  of  which  is  to  he  about  six  feet  below  the  street  level.  The  heat  will  he 
so  intense  that  in  a  few  seconds  all  will  he  killed.  There  will  be  a  great  earth- 
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quake;  and  the  fumes  of  the  arc  will  complete  the  work.  The  effect  of  this  will 
be  demoralizing  on  the  allied  armies,  who  will  refuse  to  fight  against  earthquakes, 
and  the  world  is  ours.” 

‘  ‘  Can  you  build  it  ?  ”  snapped  the  engineer. 

“Yes.” 

“Have  your  rough  plans  here  in  three  days,  and  we  will  decide  whether  it 
is  practicable  or  not.” 

Hohmen,  quite  a  little  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  his  project,  hurried 
home.  As  he  entered  the  house,  he  called  to  his  wife,  “I’ve  got  a  way  to  kill 
the  English  with  our  wireless  power,  Mary.” 

For  three  days  he  worked  hard  at  home,  and  as  the  apparatus  was  fairly 
simple  he  had  the  plans  finished  in  time,  and  gave  them  to  the  prince’s  secretary, 
who  told  him  to  call  on  Saturday  for  his  answer. 

On  Saturday,  with  quite  a  little  perturbation,  Hohmen  was  admitted  to  the 
prince’s  office.  “You  are  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  receiving  station, 
and  the  chamber  for  the  arc,  also  the  installation  of  the  apparatus.  I  will  see 
that  the  apparatus  and  the  carbons  are  made.  It  will  take  a  year  to  complete 
it.  If  it  is  successful  and  we  win,  you  will  be  made  a  count  and  given  a  large 
estate.  However — if  it  fails,  it  will  not  pay  you  to  live  in  Germany.  Remem¬ 
ber.” 

On  the  first  of  July,  1915,  Hohmen  showed  the  prince  the  whole  project, 
completed.  The  receiving  station  was  fifteen  miles  east  of  Stolburg.  This  was 
connected  by  a  monster  underground  cable  to  the  carefully  built,  steel  lined, 
cavern  beneath  the  city  fortifications.  In  the  cavern  were  two  steel  trucks  which 
slid  on  wheels  along  a  railway  about  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  trucks  sup¬ 
ported  cylindrical  masses  of  carbon  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Hohmen  explained,  “When  the  current  is  turned  on,  the  trucks  are  together  in 
the  center  of  the  railway,  so  that  the  carbons  meet.  Then  the  motors  on  the 
trucks  automatically  separate  them  until  the  arc  is  two  hundred  feet  long.  The 
arc  curving  upward  will  go  through  the  space  between  the  chamber  and  the 
street  level.  This  resistance  will  further  increase  the  heat.” 

“It  will  be  well  for  you,  if  it  works,”  said  the  prince  grimly. 

The  German  line  of  troops  was  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Stol¬ 
burg,  the  line  extending  north  and  south.  The  commander  in  chief,  Yon  Kluck, 
called  in  his  subcommanders  and  said,  “We  have  a  scheme  to  win  a  coup  from 
the  Allies.  Tomorrow,  Yon  Metz,  retreat  with  your  troops  at  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  you,  Bingham,  retreat  your  troops  at  the  south  of  the  city.  Farmen, 
you  hold  your  position  in  front  of  the  city,  but  send  most  of  your  men  as  if  to 
re-enforce  Von  Metz  and  Bingham.  When  they  are  two  miles  behind  you,  grad¬ 
ually  retreat,  keeping  the  same  distance  from  them.  Friday  morning,  you  should 
be  a  mile  west  of  Stolburg,  your  lines  gradually  tapering  into  the  north  and 
south  divisions,  of  Yon  Metz  and  Bingham,  who  will  be  on  a  line  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  city.  Thursday  night  you  will  have  sent  all  but  enough  men 
to  keep  up  a  ragged  fire,  to  the  north  and  south  divisions.  The  Allies  will  see 
this  retreat  and  thinking  us  hard  pressed  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  city,  will 
press  harder.  They  will  notice  our  sparse  ranks  in  the  center,  and  when  within 
charging  distance,  a  mile  from  Stolburg  they  will  charge  and  break  through  the 
center  lines  to  capture  the  city.  Your  few  men  in  the  center  will  be  sacrificed, 
as  well  as  the  few  who  will  make  a  pretense  of  defending  the  city.  These  few  in 
the  fortress  will  surrender  at  sundown.  The  English  will  camp  for  the  night 
near  Stolburg.  Retreat  all  your  men  by  forced  marches,  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  city,  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Be  there  by  midnight,  then  comes 
the  hand  of  God.  Follow  these  directions  absolutely.” 

Being  Germans,  Yon  Metz,  Bingham,  and  Farmen  carried  out  their  orders 
to  the  letter. 
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Friday  morning,  General  Joffre,  commanding  the  allies,  called  his  colonels 
together.  “We  can  break  through  the  German  lines  today.  Press  the  Germans 
hard  on  the  north  and  south  flanks.  Captain  Porter  of  the  aviation  corps  says 
there  are  few  men  in  the  city,  and  that  the  center  division  in  front  of  the  city 
has  sent  most  of  its  men  to  the  north  and  south  to  re-enforce  them.  Borden,  at 
three  o’clock  charge  your  cavalry  at  the  center.  You  must  break  through. 
Artillery  and  infantry  will  follow.  This  is  a  God  given  chance.  We  must  break 
through,  capture  the  city,  and  turn  its  guns  on  the  fleeing  Germans.” 

At  three  o’clock  the  allied  cavalry,  under  a  feeble  patter  of  sharpnel  from 
the  city  forts,  swept  faster  and  faster  toward  the  German  center  lines.  The 
dust  rose  with  the  din  of  the  hoofs,  faster,  faster,  faster,  like  a  wave  they  came. 
The  few  stolid  Teutons  held  their  ground,  according  to  orders,  keeping  up  a 
feeble  fire  011  the  oncoming  horde.  With  a  rush  of  straining  animals,  and  roll 
of  hoofs,  these  brave  few  were  swept  under.  Onward  they  flowed,  up  the  rise 
to  the  fortress.  Here  and  there  one  dropped  from  his  horse,  but  the  multitude 
strained  onward.  The  horses  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  men  were  all  blinded  by 
dust,  but  the  spirit  forced  them  on.  A  white  flag  jerked  hurriedly  up  the 
fort’s  flagpole.  They  slowed  their  horses  to  a  walk  and  the  officers  filed  into  the 
little  hamlet  of  Stolburg  which  was  surrounded  by  the  fortifications.  The 
artillery  following  the  cavalry  jolted  into  the  city;  and,  placing  their  guns,  opened 
fire  on  the  now  retreating  Germans. 

The  infantry,  to  their  disgust,  were  not  permitted  to  follow  up  the  retreat 
because  of  the  rapidly  gathering  darkness.  ‘‘This  may  be  one  of  those  fiends’ 
traps.  The  few  defenders  of  the  fort  make  me  suspicious.  We  must  not  stumble 
into  it  in  the  dark.  Camp  for  the  night  in  the  city  and  on  the  high  ground 
around  it,”  were  the  orders  of  General  Joffre. 

That  night  there  were  camp  fires  of  ten  thousand  men  around  Stolburg, 
peacefully  sleeping  in  fancied  security,  at  not  having  fallen  into  a  German  trap. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  the  Teutons,  leaving  their  camp  fires  burning,  by 
forced  marches  had  gone  ten  miles  by  midnight.  They  were  prepared  to  close 
in  again  in  case  of  failure.  At  Berlin  the  turbins,  driving  the  monster  generators 
of  the  wireless  power  house,  were  being  forced  to  the  limit. 

At  half  past  eleven,  alone  at  the  receiving  station,  ITohmen  awaited  the 
hour  of  twelve,  when  he  was  to  throw  the  switch  that  was  to  decide  whether  lie 
was  to  be  a  count  or  an  exile.  Nothing  stirred,  all  lights  were  out.  He  turned 
the  apparatus  to  the  previously  arranged  wave  length,  and  waited.  No  sound 
but  a  low  singing  of  electricity.  A11  electric  buzzer  shrieked.  It  was  twelve, 
lie  threw  in  the  switch. 

In  the  city,  all  was  the  quiet  of  a  summer  night.  A  crash !  The  earth  shook 
and  rocked.  Men  screamed  for  an  instant,  in  terror  of  the  unknown.  With 
blinding  flash  and  withering  heat  a  titanic  flame  surged  out  of  the  rent  earth. 
The  bodies  of  men  shriveled,  and  disappeared  instantaneously  into  puffs  of 
vapor.  Steel  guns  and  turrets  exploded  in  instantaneous  combustion.  Stone 
dwellings  sloped  down  and  flowed  into  the  molten  vortex  that  was  forming 
around  the  arc.  The  heat,  only  second  to  the  sun,  killed  everything  for  a  half 
dozen  miles  around.  The  poisonous  gases  from  the  discharge  completed  the 
deadly  work.  Nothing  remained  of  the  city  but  a  boiling  whirlpool  of  molten 
l  ock,  roofed  with  the  crashing  curve  of  harnessed  lightning,  thousands  of  times 
more  powerful  than  lightning.  Then — blackness,  a  stifling  void.  The  arc  was 
gone ! 

At  the  receiving  station  Hohmen  saw  it  go.  A  moment  later  he  saw  a  flame 
run  up  the  wireless  mast.  A  flash  before  his  eyes,  and  no  more.  The  station 
writhed  an  instant;  then  with  its  lone  occupant  disappeared.  The  molten  mass 
about  the  arc  had  short  circuited  its  cable !  A  thick  poisonous  gloom  settled 
over  all. 


Robert  L.  Bacon,  ’16. 
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The  Bluebird 

Bluebird  with  the  ruddy  waistcoat, 

And  the  sky  blue  coat  of  morn, 

Tell  me,  is  the  springtime  coming, 

Is  it  time  to  plow  for  corn  ? 

Bird  that  carols  as  an  angel, 

Bird  with  song  of  sweetest  tune, 

Tell  me,  is  spring’s  youth  returning, 

With  the  changing  of  the  moon? 

Bluebird  shy,  and  0I1  so  modest, 

Singing  in  the  sumach  hedge, 

Answer,  bluebird,  singing  sweetly, 

To  me  down  among  the  sedge  : 

Tell  me,  did  you  bring  love  with  you 
At  the  first  peep  of  the  day  ? 

Bid — 0  bluebird  answer,  answer — 

Love  come  back  with  you  today  ? 

Philip  Spiegle,  ’14. 


How  Julia  Remembered 

“Hello!” 

“Hello!  Anne  dear,  this  is  Julia.  I  can’t  get  home  on  time  to  go  to  Aunt 
Myrtle’s  early  with  you,  so  you’d  better  go  on,  and  I’ll  come  later.” 

“0,  Julia!  Why  can’t  you  get  here?” 

“  ‘There’s  a  reason.’  1  have  to  work  an  original,  and  I'll  have  my  hands 
full  if  I  get  home  by  five  o’clock.  I’ll  be  over  at  Aunt  Myrtle’s  at  six-thirty.” 

“You  know  very  well  that  you  won't,  Julia,  you  never  yet  were  known  to 
get  anywhere  on  time  unless  I  dressed  you  and  piloted  you  there  myself.” 

“Well,  I  will  this  time.” 

“That’s  just  what  you  said  last  week  when  we  were  going  to  Jessie's  and 
you  know  what,  - ” 

“Yes,  but  my  hair  doesn’t  need  a  shampoo  today,  Anne,  and  honestly,  I’ll 
remember.  I  have  my  ring  on  my  third  finger  so  as  to  remind  me.  Please  let 
me  go,  Anne,  and  do  my  original.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  how  to  prove  tri¬ 
angle  C-A-T  congruent  to  triangle  D-O-G,  and  time  and  tide  and  Mr.  Taylor 
wait  for  no  man.” 

“Well,  all  right.  But  I  thoroughly  expect  to  see  you  appear,  if  you  do 
appear,  with  a  button  gone,  or  your  face  dirty,  or  something  wrong.” 

‘  ‘  That ’s  right !  Goodbye.  ’  ’ 

Julia  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  hadn’t  she  succeeded  in  surmounting  that 
awful  barrier,  a  big  sister?  And  Anne  breathed  a  sigh  of  despair,  for  didn’t 
she  know  that  Julia  would  do  something  outlandish?  Didn’t  she  always?  And 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Julia  should  make  a  good  impression  on  their 
Aunt  for  once,  for  she  had  heretofore  done  nothing  but  shock  her,  and  unless  she 
began  to  retrieve  her  reputation  before  long,  her  aunt  would  not  help  her  to  go 
to  college,  and  even  Julia  (at  times)  realized  what  a  disaster  that  would  be. 

I11  the  meantime,  Julia  was  having  very  present  trouble  with  her  high  school 
geometry,  and  she  had  no  time  to  worry  about  college  tuition.  She  labored  long 
and  hard,  and  when  she  at  last  finished  her  original,  she  was  thoroughly  tired 
out,  and  rather  discouraged  with  life  in  general,  for  she  wasn’t  at  all  sure  that 
there  were  any  such  theorems  as  she  had  quoted  in  her  proof,  and  she  hadn’t  the 
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moral  courage  to  look  in.  the  hook  and  find  out.  Besides,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
something  she  ought  to  do.  What  was  it  anyway?  She  tried  to  think  all  the 
way  home,  and  finally  decided  that  her  library  book  must  be  due.  It  was  dark 
when  she  -reached  home ;  she  went  to  her  room  to  get  her  book,  but,  nefas  dictu, 
she  opened  it  to  the  place  where  the  hero  was  proposing,  and  she  simply  had  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  was  accepted,  and  “this  coincidence  was  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  her  destruction.”  Well,  the  heroine  accepted,  and  Julia  forgot  her  pur¬ 
pose  in  opening  the  book,  and  also  grew  very  sleepy  during  the  thrilling  scene. 
She  closed  the  book,  and  looked  around  her.  “What  had  she  come  up  there  for?” 
It  must  be  pretty  late,  for  she  felt  tired.  She  listened  to  see  if  she  could  hear 
anything  or  anybody  moving  about,  and  decided  that  they  had  all  gone  to  bed. 
She  wondered  again  what  time  it  was,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  simply  couldn’t 
overcome  Newton’s  first  law  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  walk  down  stairs  and  find 
out ;  so  she  decided  that  when  ignorance  was  bliss,  ’twas  folly  to  be  wise,  and 
she  accordingly  proceeded  bedward. 

Just  before  she  dozed  off,  she  felt  the  ring  and  yawning  sleepily  thought, 
“Well,  I've  got  that  original  in  now;  I  guess  I  can  take  that  ring  off.”  So  off 
it  went,  and  with  it  went  Julia’s  college  tuition. 

Charlotte  Bruce  Welch,  ’15. 


To  Our  School 

There’s  not  another  in  all  the  world 

That  I’d  rather  make  one  of,  than  you, 

I  ’d  rather  far  from  your  roof  be  hurled, 

Than  to  have  to  turn  traitor  to  you ; 

For  there ’s  not  a  statelier  palace  in  Rome 
Whose  crowned  head  sweeps  the  sky, 

No — there’s  not  one  better  abroad  or  at  home 
Than  you — 0  Deerfield  High! 

If  I  fared  to  lands  both  lovely  and  great, 

If  I  were  made  Queen  of  an  Isle, 

I ’d  give  up  the  wealth  of  my  whole  estate 
To  come  back  to  you  for  awhile ; 

For  never  could  riches,  nor  rubies,  nor  gold, 

Bring  joy  in  the  place  of  a  sigh, 

And  the  floor  of  the  sea  is  not  able  to  hold 

The  wealth  that  you  give — Deerfield  High  ! 

In  you  lies  part  of  our  country’s  career — 

To  make  it  or  mar  it  forever, 

And  when  service  is  asked  from  our  high  school  so  dear 
We’ll  not  fail  to  give  it — no  never ! 

For  two  of  the  colors  of  the  flag  of  the  free 
Are  proud  from  our  flagtaff  to  fly, 

And  Courage,  not  least  of  the  union  of  three, 

Is  always  with  you — Deerfield  High  ! 

Dorothy  E.  Bowen,  ’17. 
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“Music  Hath  Charms ” 


The  following  sketch  was  submitted  by  Oscar  Meyers,  a  blind  boy,  who  came  to  our 
school  this  year  from  the  State  Institution  for  the-  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  He  is  successfully 
carrying  the  work  of  the  Junior  year. 

Of  all  arts  calculated  to  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  mind  of  man,  music  is 
the  greatest.  Everybody  likes  music  in  some  form  or  other  and  even  though  it 
be  what  the  world  calls  ragtime,  some  of  us  enjoy  it.  The  following  story  proves 
that  music  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 

One  night  a  young  girl  who  could  not  see,  arose  from  the  piano  where  she 
had  been  sitting  trying  to  pick  out  some  melody,  and  began  to  cry.  “What  is 
the  matter,  daughter,”  asked  an  old  man  with  a  long  pipe.  For  a  while  the  girl 
did  not  answer  him,  she  had  ceased  to  cry  and  had  turned  her  face  toward  the 
window.  The  old  man  finally  rose,  put  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  came  over  to 
where  the  young  girl  was  standing. 

“Marie,  dear,”  he  said,  “will  you  not  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is?” 

“Oh  it  is  nothing,  father.  I  was  just  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  see 
the  moon,  which  I  know  is  shining  so  pleasantly.”  The  old  man  sighed  and 
went  out. 

As  soon  as  the  footsteps  of  her  father  had  ceased  to  sound,  the  girl  went 
back  to  the  window  and  looked  long  into  the  night.  A  man  who  was  passing  at 
that  very  moment  spied  the  girl  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the  house.  He 
came  up  the  stairs  very  slowly  and  paused  at  the  door,  for  the  girl  had  again 
begun  to  cry. 

“Sister,”  said  he,  “do  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  perhaps  1  can  help  you.” 

“Oh,  sir,  you  can  not  help  me  I’m  afraid;  nobody  can  help  me  in  this 
world,”  she  replied. 

“Just  give  me  a  chance,”  the  man  said.  At  last  the  young  maiden  decided 
to  tell  him  and  see  what  he  could  do. 

She  told  him  all  that  her  father  had  heard,  and  when  she  had  finished,  he 
thought  a  moment,  then  exultantly  said : 

“Why,  I  have  it ;  I  am  able,  I  think,  to  make  you  see  the  moon.  1  will  try,  at 
any  rate.”  He  moved  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play.  First  the  music  was  soft, 
then  it  swelled  gradually,  then  it  diminished  in  volume  again  until  it  was  almost 
a  whisper.  Finally  it  changed  keys  and  went  into  a  minor  melody,  then  it  came 
back  into  major.  The  girl  was  so  wrapt  up  in  the  music  that  she  really  did  see 
the  moon.  At  last  the  stranger  finished  and  rose  from  the  instrument.  For 
fully  five  minutes  the  girl  was  speechless,  the  music  had  worked  its  spell.  Then 
she  said  :  ‘  ‘  Oh,  sir,  you  have  indeed  made  me  see  the  moon.  How  wonderful  it 
is  to  see  it  that  way.  Won’t  you  stay  and  play  for  father?”  He  agreed  to  stay 
and  when  the  old  man  returned,  saw  the  smiling  countenance  of  his  daughter, 
and  heard  the  music,  he  forgot  his  troubles  and  was  glad. 

That  man  who  played  for  the  blind  girl  was  Ludwig  Beethoven,  and  the 
music  he  played  was  his  Moonlight  Sonata.  The  girl  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  a  German  count,  but  to  the  end  of  her  days  she  never  forgot  the  time  she  first 
saw  the  moon. 
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The  Reason 

I  sat  alone  in  my  den.  On  my  lap  was  an  opened  book  called,  “Woolley’s 
Hand-book  of  Composition.”  I  was  intent  on  getting  the  morrow’s  English  les¬ 
son,  which  happened  to  lie  the  rules  for  the  comma  and  semi-colon.  The  clock 
struck  half  past  eleven,  I  yawned.  The  rules  failed  to  find  a  resting  place  in  my 
head,  although  I  read  them  over  and  over,  and  repeatedly  recited  them. 

“Oh,  I  wish  such  things  as  commas,  semi-colons,  periods  and  all  their  rela¬ 
tives  had  never  existed,”  I  ejaculated  finally,  and  with  these  words  I  threw  the 
despised  hook  down  011  the  table  with  a  crash.  My  head  fell  back  into  the  old 
arm  chair  and  I  closed  my  eyes. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  pattering  of  tiny  feet  and  soon  there  came  trooping 
into  my  room  armies  and  armies  of  tiny  men.  Some  were  shaped  like  commas, 
some  like  periods,  and  some  like  semi-colons.  All  the  old  marks  of  punctuation 
were  there.  They  poured  into  the  den  from  all  sides  and  crowded  around  me. 
Finally  one  of  the  largest  of  the  commas,  attired  in  a  close-fitting  suit  of  black, 
climbed  up  on  the  table  and  began  to  speak  in  a  very  squeaky  voice. 

“We  just  heard  you  express  a  wish  that  all  of  our  race  and  relatives  were 
out  of  the  world.  Now  we  are  going  to  show  you  what  would  happen  if  this  were 
so.”  With  that  he  waved  his  hand.  A  small  cart  came  rumbling  in  on  which 
reposed  a  book  of  monstrous  size.  I  was  told  to  take  the  book  and  read  a  passage 
in  it.  From  the  title,  I  decided  that  the  writing  must  be  interesting,  and  being 
fond  of  good  works,  I  turned  eagerly  to  the  first  page  and  started  to  read,  I 
got  on  farther  than  the  first  page.  It  was  very  hard  reading.  The  sentences 
were  all  joined  together,  there  being  no  marks  of  punctuation  whatever.  Neither 
were  there  any  capital  letters  and  I  was  utterly  confused.  I  could  glean  no 
thought  from  my  reading.  Studying  it  a  moment  longer,  I  finally  laid  the  book 
down  in  a  humble  manner.  I  saw  through  it  all  in  an  instant  and  I  cried,  “You 
are  of  some  account  after  all,  for  without  you  we  would  be  unable  to  read  or 
write  either,  for  that  matter.”  A  cheer  arose  from  the  entire  throng  and  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  their  purpose  they  left  me  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared. 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  around  me. 
There  on  the  table  lay  the  old  friend  ‘ 1  Woolley.  ’  ’  I  snatched  the  book  from  the 
table,  settled  back  in  the  cushions  and  studied  those  rules  as  I  had  never  studied 
them  before.  I  had  decided  that  their  existence  did  mean  something  after  all. 

Joseph  L.  Gibson,  T5. 
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Character  Sketch  of  Mary  Peck 

Here  it  is  a  quarter  of  ten  and  I’m  sitting  up  in  bed  surrounded  by  such  nice 
comfy  pillows — trying  to  write  a  theme.  Just  like  me,  isn’t  it?  You’d  say, 
“Yes,”  if  you  knew  me.  My  poor  parents,  dear,  unsuspecting  people,  sent  me 
off  to  bed  at  9:30.  But  this  theme  simply  must  he  written.  It’s  to  be  a  char¬ 
acter  sketch  and  how  am  I  going  to  write  about  characters,  when  I  haven't  seen 
a  soul  with  a  character  that's  interesting,  although  I’ve  been  looking  for  one  ever 
since  the  assignment  was  made  ? 

We  had  a  new  minister  Sunday — Dominie,  they  say  in  Scotch,  don’t  they?” 
And  I  thought  maybe  he’d  be  like  the  minister  in  a  “Man  from  Glengarry” — 
you  remember  him?  How  I  should  like  to  meet  such  a  man!  But  why  had  I 
hoped?  Of  course,  he  was  just  ordinary. 

And  then  there  was  the  butcher’s  boy  and  again  I  hoped,  and  again  I  was 
disappointed,  for  when  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  he  didn't  even  remove  his  hat, 
or  wipe  his  boots  on  the  mat.  The  result  was  a  big  pool  of  muddy  water.  Now, 
anyone  that  could  do  a  tiling  like  that  has  absolutely  no  character  whatever. 

I  can’t  think  of  any  one  but  Mary  Peck.  She  isn't  just  what  I  should  like, 
but  she’s  much  better  than  either  the  minister  or  the  butcher’s  boy.-  Now  let’s 
see,  the  outline  runs :  Tell  who  your  character  is — Mary  Peck — then  why  you 
like  her  and  illustrations.  Well,  Mary’s  a  nice  girl  and  sometimes  I  like  her 
and  sometimes  I  don’t.  I  admire  her  will-power  and  strength  of  character, 
sympathize  with  her  “blues”  and  despise  her  snobbishness. 

For  instance,  that  day  she  had  the  blues  so  badly :  I  tried  my  best  to  cheer 
her  up,  but  nothing  seemed  to  help  any,  until  the  very  last  period  of  the  day, 
when  we  got  our  grades  in  the  history  exam  we  had  written  the  day  before. 
All  her  blues  seemed  to  slip  off  as  if  by  magic.  I  was  rather  surprised  too,  for 
she  only  got  “F,”  and  her  usual  mark  is  an  “E.” 

She  was  so  cheerful  after  school  that  I  couldn’t  help  asking  for  her  remedy 
for  the  blues.  (Pm  troubled  that  way  pretty  often  and,  you  see,  I  thought  it 
would  he  a  good  thing  to  know)  and  quite  un-Mary-like,  she  was  moved  to  tell 
me  about  her  “remedy” — not  exactly  an  old-fashioned  “cure-all,”  but  her  par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  this  case.  I’ve  told  you  how  we’d  had  an  exam  in  history. 
Well,  Mary  heard  one  of  the  boys  in  the  morning  class  (we  always  have  the 
same  exam)  talking  about  the  questions,  saying  how  hard  they  were.  She  just 
caught  something  about  “history  of  Alba  Longa”  as  she  was  passing,  and 
somehow  she  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  her  head;  it  just  kept  repeating  itself  over 
and  over.  She  kept  thinking  all  the  while  it  wasn’t  likely  to  be  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  any  how  she  wouldn’t  look  it  up.  But  when  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
she  didn’t  know  very  much  about  Alba  Longa — she  said  she  couldn’t  even 
remember  about  the  kings,  or  if  they’d  any  at  all.  And  so,  fifth  period,  which 
she  had  set  aside  for  reviewing  history,  she  couldn 't  help  seeing  a  lot  about  Alba 
Longa. 

Then  when  she  saw  the  questions  there  were  only  five,  and  the  first  one  was 
“Tell  the  history  of  Alba  Longa.”  Then  Mary  did  the  thing  this  little  story’s 
about.  She  omitted  that  question  entirely,  and  did  the  best  she  coidd  with  the 
rest.  I  call  that  really  “big,”  and  it  wasn’t  an  easy  thing  to  do  either;  the 
other  questions  were  hard  and  she  couldn’t  answer  part  of  the  last  one.  So  you 
see,  she  stood  a  pretty  good  chance  of  failing,  with  each  question  counting  20. 
No  wonder  her  blues  slipped  off  when  she  met  that  “F”! 

I  haven’t  told  half  about  Mary  that  I  should,  but  what’s  the  difference  if 
she ’s  big  enough  to  do  a  thing  like  that ;  and  when  there  was  no  one  to  know 
whether  she  did  it  or  not.  But  I’m  pretty  sleepy  and  these  pillows  grow  softer 
every  minute,  and  here’s  good  luck  to  Mary  Peck. 

Rachel  IIecketsweiler  ’17. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 


Senior  Alphabet 

A  is  for  Alma  so  blithesome  and  gay, 

B  is  for  Beatrice,  coy,  so  they  say, 

C  is  for  Colin  so  tall  and  divine, 

D  is  for  Double  who  in  physics  does  shine. 

E  is  our  Esther  so  tiny  and  sweet, 

F  stands  for  the  Frenches,  good-natured  and  neat. 
G  is  our  Gertrude  blue-eyed  and  pale, 

H  is  for  Harmon  who  from  Grayslake  doth  hail. 

I  we’ll  ignore  for  we  haven’t  a  one ; 

J  is  for  Jane  and  Joe,  both  chuck  full  of  fun. 

K  is  for  Knox  who  knows  what  she’s  about, 

L  is  our  Luther  a  jolly  good  scout. 

M  is  for  Mayme,  she’s  six  feet  I  know, 

N  is  for  Norris,  who  much  knowledge  doth  show. 

0  is  for  Oke  ever  staunch  and  true, 

P  is  our  Paul,  glad  I  know  him,  aren’t  you? 

Q  is  a  Jonah  we’ll  let  it  pass  by, 

R  is  for  Ritta  ’round  the  fair  sex  lie’s  shy. 

S  is  for  Schlies  who  come  in  the  bus, 

T  is  for  Thelma  who  little  does  fuss. 

U  are  the  reader  whom  we’ve  tried  hard  to  please, 

V  we’ll  let  go  for  we  have  none  of  these; 

W  is  for  Wheeler  who  on  his  motor  does  speed, 

X  is  the  letter  for  which  we  have  little  need. 

Y  is  for  Yonker  now  grave  and  then  gay, 

Z  is  the  one  of  whom  we’ve  nothing  to  say. 


Queries 


Is  Harold  Dunn? 

If  Thuthie  ith  thilly,  tell  me  what  Margaret  Griff  ith. 

If  he  is  poor,  is  William  Hupp  rich? 

If  George  is  only  five,  is  William  Kars  ten? 

How  much  does  Elizabeth  Ke  ougli? 

If  he  wrote  that  theme,  tell  me  what  Marjorie  Mer  ritt?  4, 

If  he  says  it  is  true,  I  wonder  what  Sylvan  Mo  ses? 

If  he  will  bet  five  cents,  how  much  will  Margaret  Nis  bet  ? 

Are  Alfred  Plan  tin  and  Harry  Steele? 

How  much  is  Joseph  Wads  worth? 

Is  Helen  W elch  and  Mary  French  ? 

Is  Lois  Greene? 

Will  they  Spear  Minta  ? 


September. 


14.  “Once  more,  dear  home,  we  with  rap¬ 

ture  behold  thee.” 

The  janitor  opens  the  gates  of  learning. 
Curses !  We  learn  that  the  Germans 
have  captured  the  fair  Miss  McElrath. 
Ye  Greater  Deerfield  makes  us  feel  like 
“Strangers  in  a  strange  land.” 

15.  Speech  on  “Hospitality  to  Freshmen.” 
Sponsors  christened  “Official  Teachers.” 

17.  Senior  landslide  in  Councilor  election. 
22.  Hurrah  for  Clayton  Youker,  Chief 
Councilor. 

Miss  McElrath  home  from  war  on  a 
furlough. 

24.  Pins  or  rings  for  Seniors? 

25.  “Class  must  be  united  ; 

We’ll  have  pins.” 

2G.  Team  goes  to  Elgin — control  yourself — 
just  for  a  game! 

We  won.  73-0. 

28.  “Let’s  have  rings.” 

29.  Treaty  signed  in  Senior  meeting.  Take 

what  you  please,  pin  or  ring. 

Tennis  Tournament. 


October. 

2.  Lake  Forest  wins,  score  27-7. 

6.  Ralph  Hunt  tennis  champion. 

7.  A  horde  of  “Fifteenites”  sees  Forbes 

Robertson’s  “Hamlet”  in  the  wicked 
metropolis. 

8.  “Brite  and  fare.” 

9.  Freshman  Party.  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

decorations. 

12.  New  Trier  vs.  Deerfield  Shields — Ten¬ 
nis.  Rain ! 

Theatricals  in  General  Assembly.  Rus- 
tum,  attired  in  toga,  defeats  Sohrab. 
Sohrab  properly  bites  the  dust. 

14.  New  Trier  vs.  D.  S.  H.  S. — Tennis. 

Rain !  ! 

Freshman  girl  heroically  foils  gentle¬ 
man  bent  on  plunder.  Helen  uses 
Daddy’s  big  revolver. 

17.  Morgan  Park  leaves  us  behind. 

20.  New  Trier  vs.  D.  S.  H.  S. — Tennis. 

Rain!  !  ! 

21.  Precipitation !  No  New  Trier. 

New  Trier  vs.  D.  S.  H.  S. — Tennis. 

WE  BEAT. 

24.  Game  with  Parker  High.  WE  WIN!! 

27.  Report  cards. 

30.  Senior  masquerade. 

Celebrities  appear. 

Game  with  Kenosha.  Score?  Never 
mind. 


31. 


/ 

J.  A.  BLOMDAHL 

HIGH  GRADE  FOOTWEAR 
We  do  Repairing 

Telephone  247  17  St.  Johns  Avenue 

The  House  of  Athletic  Specialties 


The  Highland  Park  Fuel  Co. 

Herman  Denzel,  President 

102  N.  First  St.  Phone  335 

COAL,  COKE  and  WOOD 
STONE,  GRAVEL,  CEMENT,  LIME 
SEWER-PIPE  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL 


PURE  FRUIT  SODA 

COLD  SPARKLING  DELICIOUS 

You  will  always  find  the  best  crushed  fruit  on  our  counter.  It  is  this 
that  makes  our  drinks  so  tempting  and  so  popular.  Satisfy  your  thirst 
with  our  soda,  and  you  will  become  a  regular  patron. 

Earl  W.  Gsell,  Pharmacist 
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X  ovember. 

2.  Oscar  Meyers  plays  several  piano  selec¬ 

tions  in  assembly — Good  work. 

3.  Election  Day.  Progressives  win.  Was 

your  vote  challenged? 

5.  Visiting  nurse  is  introduced  to  us. 

6.  Teachers  in  Elgin.  What’s  wrong?  Oh, 

just  a  teachers’  meeting. 

7.  Game  with  Riverside.  61-0.  “Dee- 

lighted!” 

10.  Seniors  and  Sophs  start  football  squads. 

11.  Peace  reigns.  Seniors  pay  for  rings 

and  pins. 

13.  Miss  Young,  the  visiting  nurse,  ad 

dresses  us  in  general  assembly. 

14.  The  team  takes  a  vacation. 

18.  Big  game,  much  spirit.  New  Trier 
wins — 26-7. 

Fraulein  Ivrieger  ist  Trank!  Lucie 
Knox  takes  her  place. 

24.  Tests. 

25.  Big  chicken  dinner!  Survival  of  the 
fittest. 

26.  Interim — Gorging — Gluttony — Gloating 
and  Doctors — dirges,  death. 

30.  Back  at  work. 

Senior  class  meeting. 

December. 

1.  “Hot  Dogs”  are  on  sale  downstairs. 
Orchestra  practice. 

2.  Orchestra. 

General  assembly  for  boys  only,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  men  and  boys’  dinner. 

3.  Student  members  of  vocational  com¬ 

mittee  elected. 

4.  General  assembly. 

Senior  class  meeting. 

Football  picture  taken — a  good  one. 

7.  First  cross  country  run  to  Highwood 

and  back. 

8.  Report  cards  given  out. 

9.  Snow !  Snow ! 

Annual  board  election. 

Football  meeting  about  sweaters. 

10.  Mr.  Sandwick  gives  us  some  really  help¬ 

ful  hints  on  “How  to  Study.” 

11.  P.  T.  A.  meeting. 

“Silas  Marner”  well  given  by  an  able 
cast. 

12.  Tennis  courts  flooded  for  a  skating  rink. 


14.  Annual  board  meeting. 

Joseph  Gibson  elected  Editor-in-Chief. 
Tickets  on  sale,  everybody  buy  tickets 
for  the  wonderful  lecture  on  the 
German  Empire !!!!!! 

15.  A  rather  sparsely  attended  Forum 

meeting. 

16.  French  Club.  Fine  meeting  and  good 

refreshments ! 

Senior  Lecture!  !  A  sad  revelation.  The 
speaker  talks  on  everything  but  the 
German  Empire. 

17.  First  regular  Annual  Board  meeting 

since  the  various  places  on  the  board 
were  assigned.  Everybody  all  set  for 
the  biggest  and  best  Annual  yet. 

18.  Big  German  Festival. 

Good  plays.  Christmas  tree  and  ample 
refreshments. 

Several  ex-Deerfielders  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas  visit  us.  Always  welcome. 

Colin  Sanborn  makes  the  Seniors’  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  lecture — for  which  they 
were  in  no  way  to  blame. 

The  Class  will  not  buy  a  moving  picture 
machine. 

Vacation.  “Merry  Christmas  to  all.” 
January. 

4.  “Happy  New  Year.” 

Everybody  glad  to  get  back. 

6.  Senior  vaudeville  discussed. 

7.  Forum  meeting.  Big  attendance. 

11.  Mrs.  Bevan,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  sings  for 

us  and  gave  us  much  pleasure. 

12.  The  Minstrel  Show  is  busily  practicing. 

(which  accounts  for  the  noise  heard 
in  the  halls  after  school). 

14.  Mr.  Sandwick  gives  the  school  a  good 

talk  on  Dr.  Montezuma,  the  talented 
Indian. 

15.  P.  T.  A.  Musical  Program,  with  Miss 

Noyes  as  soloist. 

Basket  ball  game  with  Chicago  Heights. 
We  win — with  no  practice. 

19.  Everybody  studying  hard. 

Semester  exams  will  soon  be  here. 

20.  Good  rally  at  noon.  We  lose  to  Lake 

Forest  30-13. 

22.  The  Big  Minstrel  Show  is  given.  A 
huge  success — much  credit  due  to  all 
concerned. 

27.  German  Club  holds  its  regular  meeting. 

28.  The  girls  win  a  hot  debate  in  the  Forum. 

29.  Riverside  game.  18-20  in  their  favor. 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Cutleiy,  Faints,  Brushes,  Glass,  Automobiles 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Athletic  Goods,  Toys,  Bicycles  and  Supplies 


ESTABLISHED  1874 


D  C.  PURDY p*40  SONS  '"c. 


Two  Phones 
28  and  29 


“QUALITY  IS  ECONOMY" 


Highland  Park,  Illinois 


Quick  Service 
Auto  Delivery 


For 

Sundaes  &  Sodas 

go  to 

SCHUMACHER’S 

31  St.  Johns  Avenue  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Also  Schumacher’s  Chocolate  Creams 


TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  EVERGREENS 
ALL  VARIETIES  AND  ALL  HARDY 
Get  Our  Prices 

RAYINIA 

NURSERIES 

F.  D.  Clavey,  Prop. 

Nurseries  one  mile  west  of 

RAVINIA  PARK 

Telephones —  Nurseries — Highland  Park  58 
—  Office — Highland  Park  36 

Have  our  Estimator  Call 
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February. 

I.  A  drenching  rain  makes  half  the  school 

late — no  cars — no  carriages,  and  one 
bns  tipped  over ! 

3.  Exams!! 

4.  Exams !  !  !  ! 

5.  More  exams!  !  !  !  !  ! 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
S.  Results  of  exams  known — new  classifi¬ 
cation  for  2nd  semester’s  work. 

The  TANK  is  open.  “Oh  Skinnay! 
come  on  in,  the  water’s  fine!” 

10.  German  students  have  letters  direct 

from  Germany.  Keen  interest. 

Miss  Reid  arrives  from  Darien,  Con¬ 
necticut,  to  have  charge  of  Girls’ 
Gymnasium  work. 

11.  Lincoln  celebration. 

P.  T.  A.  meeting,  before  which  the 
French  Club  presents  “Scenes  from 
L’Abbe  Constantin.”  A  good  drama¬ 
tization,  well  done. 

12.  Holiday  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln’s 

birthday. 

Alumni  dance  in  the  girls’  gym  at  8  p. 
m. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Williams  of  Normal, 

Ill.,  among  those  present. 

13.  Game  with  Racine  College  15-6  in  our 

favor ! 

15.  Election  of  councilors  for  2nd  semester. 

16.  Senior  meeting,  to  discuss  where  pic¬ 

tures  for  the  annual  shall  be  taken. 

17.  Raymond  Geer,  Chief  Councilor. 
Waukegan  game,  first  game  in  new  gym. 

We  win — 26-21. 

19.  Mr.  Sandwick,  in  General  Assembly, 

talks  to  us  on  “Beating  Bogy.” 

20.  Boys’  Carnival  at  School. 

A  big  crowd  of  Fathers  and  Big  Broth¬ 
ers  make  it  a  big  success. 

22.  Holiday.  Washington’s  Birthday. 

24.  New  Trier  game.  We  lose — 10-26. 

26.  General  assembly. 

March. 

1.  March  comes  in  like  a  lamb. 

2.  Girls  tryout  for  Senior  play. 

3;.  New  Trier  game.  24-21. 

5.  Game  with  Blue  Island.  Score? 

6.  Girls’  dinner.  Jane  a  most  excellent 

toastmistress. 

8.  Junior  debates  begin. 

Evelyn  Taylor  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear  because  of  basket  ball  encounter. 
More  Senior  tryouts— both  boys  and 
girls. 

9.  Miss  McElrath  is  lost  behind  a  huge  pot 

of  purple  hyacinths. 

10.  Big  game  with  Lake  Forest  Academy. 
We  lost  by  a  big  score. 

II,  Miss  Grandy’s  room  turned  into  a  con¬ 

servatory  by  the  flowers  presented  to 
her  by  the  Juniors  at  the  close  of  the 
debates. 


12.  P.  T.  A.  Several  Juniors  give  talks  on 
public  questions  taken  from  their 
work  on  debates. 

15.  Joe  Gibson  asserts  “he  saw  a  robin 

yesterday.” 

Snow  today. 

16.  Seniors  hear  “The  Piper”  read. 

17.  “St.  Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning”; 

much  green  in  evidence. 

Game  with  Waukegan.  Who  won  ? 

19.  Official  photographer  in  our  midst. 
“Look  pleasant  please.” 

22.  English  IV  class  meets  in  the  English 

Club  Room  and  has  a  Burns  Song 
Program. 

Mrs.  Atwater  sings  for  us  in  general 
assembly. 

“Those  pictures  don’t  do  us  justice,” 
heard  on  every  hand. 

23.  Great  news !  Gibson,  the  editor-in-chief, 

has  actually  had  a  hair  cut  (a  short 
one) . 

24.  Orchestra  practice  and  Girls’  Glee  Club. 

26.  Girls  in  Teachers  Course  visit  Elm 

Place  School. 

27.  Girls’  Glee  Club  Concert  and  Dance. 

29.  Dr.  Nollen,  President  of  Lake  Forest 

College,  gives  a  fine  address  to  the 
school.  “Don’t  be  a  Cyclops,”  his 
warning  to  all  students. 

31.  More  Annual  pictures  taken.  Still 
looking  pleasant,  we  hope. 

April. 

1.  April  Fool’s  Day. 

George  Baldwin  and  Sam  Bingham  back 
for  a  visit. 

2.  Scenes  from  Macbeth  given  in  general 

assembly. 

Faculty  picture.  50  minutes!  It  ought 
to  be  good. 

EASTER  VACATION 
12.  Ah!  Back  again! 

Mrs.  Alexander  sings  in  general  as¬ 
sembly. 

14.  P.  T.  A.  Mrs.  Underwood,  a  former 
president,  welcomed  back. 

Dance  for  students  in  the  gym. 

16.  Many  students  and  teachers  go  to  the 
Conference  at  University  of  Chicago. 
19.  “Elm  Place  Day.” 

Eighth  grade  students  from  that  school 
o\ir  guests. 

Scenes  from  “Midsummer  Nights 
Dream”  given  in  general  assembly. 
26.  Lake  Forest  eighth  grade  students  our 
guests. 

May. 

8.  Lake  Forest  contest. 

Joe  Gibson  won  3rd  place  in  Reading. 
Mrs.  Ferris  M.  Smith,  formerly  Miss 
Bannister,  visits  us. 

19.  The  Annual  goes  to  press. 

“Good  night  everybody.” 

We  hustle  to  our  trundle  bed. 


Dr.  G.G.  French 


Drug  Store 


Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Phone  28 


The 

BLACKLER 

MARKET 

MEATS 

Butter  and  Eggs  a  Specialty 

Poultry,  Game  and  Fish 

Phones  29-49 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois 


Machine  Shop 

and 

Manual  Training  Equipment 

Marshall  &  Huschart 
Machinery  Co. 

17  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 

Indianapolis,  334  No.  Capitol  Ave.  St.  Louis,  915  Chemical  Bldg. 


A  cknowledg  merit 


The  Annual  Board  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  very  material 
help  which  it  has  had  from  many  sources, — help  without  which 
the  book  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  With  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  so  characteristic  of  Deerfield,  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  have  worked  untiringly ;  the  art  department,  the  var¬ 
ious  student  photographers,  Mr.  Sandwich,  the  typewriting  de¬ 
partment,  the  faculty,  particularly  Miss  Grandy,  Miss  Chamber- 
lain,  and  Mr.  Schneider,  our  faculty  advisers,  all  deserve  our 
thanks.  We  wish  at  this  time  also  to  thank  our  advertisers  for 
their  generous  support  in  making  possible  a  very  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  book. 
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The  Lake  Bluff 

Paul  Gieser 

Drug  Store 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats,  Smoked 

Meats,  Poultry  and  Fish,  Butter 

Eastman  Kodaks 

and  Eggs 

Rexall  Remedies 

Telephones  42  and  43 

Guth’s  Chocolates 

Highland  Park,  Illinois 

Charles  H.  Warren  &  Co’s  stocks  are  larger,  better,  broader  then  ever. 
His  Bathing  Suits  are  just  the  thing  for  the  beach  on  hot  summer  days  or 
the  High  School  tank  in  winter.  A  swim  makes  you  feel  better. 

Is  your  boy  prepared  to  take  gym  work?  Better  see  Warren  and  have 
him  outfitted  in  extra  value  quality  Gym  suits.  His  lines  are  the  best. 

Come  in  and  look  over  our  stock  of  summer  things. 

Charles  H.  Warren  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  Phone  110 


Self  contained  Motor 
Driven  and  Perfectly 
guarded  Wood  working 
Machinery  as  furnished 
Deerfield  -  Shields  High 
School  is  featured  in  the 
new  Fay-Egan  Manual 
Training  Book.  Also 
Photos  of  modern  school 
buildings,  classes  at  work, 
blue  print  plans  of 
model  layouts, etc.  Write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of 
this  96  page  book. 


J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan 


Co. 

No.  254  Hand  Planer  with  self  contained  Motor  Drive, 
automatic  Starter,  automatic  aluminum  Hand  Planer  Cincinnati  O. 

Guard  and  Mesh  Belt  guard. 
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Jokes 


Mr.  Sandwich  said  one  day  in  class:  “The  scientists  used  to  believe  in  the  theory  or 
phrenology,  that  is,  they  could  tell  a  man’s  character  by  his  head,  but  they  soon  gave  up 
because  there  was  nothing  in  it.” 

“I  didn’t  know  your  son  was  in  High  School.” 

“Oh  yes,  lie’s  been  going  two  years,  and  is  in  the  sycamore  class.” 

One  of  our  L).  8.  H.  8.  graduates  works  in  one  of  the  local  drug  stores. 

An  old  man  entered  the  store  the  other  morning  and  said:  “You’re  rather  a  young  man 
to  be  left  in  charge  of  a  drug  store.  Have  you  any  diploma  ?” 

“Why-er — no,  sir,”  replied  the  embarrassed  lad,  “but  we  have  a  preparation  of  our  own 
that’s  just  as  good.” 

Advice  to  llunking  Freshmen:  “Eat  tomatoes  and  ketchup.” 

“To  be  a  Freshie  is  human — a  Senior  divine.” 

Seniors  are  positively  so  lazy  that  they  even  have  to  graduate  by  degrees. 

Father — Son,  can’t  you  possibly  cut  down  your  college  expenses? 

Son — I  might  possibly  do  without  any  books. — Hartford  Times. 

Sophomore — ‘Did  you  ever  take  chloroform?” 

Freshman — “No,  who  teaches  it?” 


W  HAT  THE  TEACHERS  THINK  OF  US 
Freshman- — Almost  human. 

Sophomores — Fear  neither  God.  man,  nor  anything  else. 

Junior — Not  worth  killing. 

Senior — “Here  and  there  a  few  rays  of  light  ” 

Favored  in  lunch -room 
Allowed  all  privileges 
Catch  no  diseases 
Unexcelled  never 
Live  in  luxury 
Take  life  easy 
Yet  persistently  rule. 


TOASTS 


Here’s  to  Mrs.  Schubnell, 

Who  in  the  lunch-room  reigns, 

She  serves  us  well  from  day  to  day 
And  very  little  gains. 

Here’s  to  him  who  care  does  take 
To  make  our  school  immaculate, 

Mr.  Larson 

Here’s  to  the  man  so  short  and  thick, 
Who  in  our  memory  ever  will  stick; 

He  feeds  the  furnace  and  keeps  us  warm 
And  keeps  us  safe  from  bodily  harm, 
Mr.  Morse 

Here’s  to  her  who  carefully  looks 
Into  our  big  mouths’  shady  nooks, 
Looking  for  microbes  and  little  germs 
To  which  she  gives  big  medical  terms, 
Miss  Young 


Students  Using  Dietzgen  Instruments 

— the  proper  aids  for  correct  drawings — 
are  well  prepared  for  accurate  work 


Eugene  Dietzgen  Co. 

Manufacturers 


Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 

Toronto  Pittsburg  Philadelphia 


You  High  School  Students  and  your  parents  should  bear  in  mind 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  a  First  Class  Laundry  and  French 
Dry  Cleaning  plant  in  Highland  Park  always  ready  to  do  your  laundry 
and  cleaning  and  pressing  and  we  will  appreciate  your  patronage. 

Don’t  forget,  Phones  178,  179,  471 

The  Reliable  Laundry 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 


ROTHMOTORS— 

Drive  the  Wood  Working  Machinery  in  the  DEERFIELD-SHIELDS 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

ROTHMOTORS  ARE  DEPENDABLE,  efficient,  smooth  running  Electric 
Motors.  They  can  be  applied  to  operate  all  kinds  of  Machinery  with 
success. 

Brush  holders  are  supported  from  the  mag¬ 
netic  frame,  enabling  bearings  to  be  removed 
without  disturbing  electrical  connections.  Large 
oil  throws  are  used,  keeping  oil  off  the  Com¬ 
mutators.  Large  commutators  with  many  bars 
are  used  insuring  good  commutation. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  182-S 


ROTH  BROS.  &  CO. 

Adams  and  Loomis  Sts. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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“Oh  the  Annual’s  a  funny  thing, 
The  school  gets  all  the  fame— 
The  printer  gets  the  money 
And  the  staff  gets  all  the  blame.” 


Mr.  McNutt  (in  Botany) — “No,  insanity  is  not  caused  by  bacteria.  Some  one  tell  me 
what  insanity  of  man  is  really  caused  by.” 

Gibson — “Women.” 

M.  Wilhelm — “He  speaks  from  experience.” 

Sarah — What  is  three  and  three? 

Sam — Six. 

Sarah — Five  and  three? 

Sam — Eight. 

Sarah — Two  and  one? 

Martha — Shoe  polish. 

Miss  Marks — “William,  why  do  we  have  day  and  night?” 

Freshman — “Because  the  earth  revolts.” 


CLASS  STONES 


Fresh  m  an — E m era  Id . 

Sophomore — Grind  Stone. 

Junior — Blarney  Stone. 

Senior — Tomb  Stone. — Exchange. 

The  following  bit  of  “American  History”  was  written  by  Charlotte  Welch  when  she  was 
but  eight  years  old.  The  fact  that  she  this  year  won  “Honorable  Mention”  in  the  Chicago 
Prize  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  shows  how  great  has  been  her  development  in  the 
last  ten  years. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  CHERRY  TREE 


Oct.  16,  1905. 


Lottie  B.  Welch. 


Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named  George  Washington.  He  never  told  a  lie.  He  always 
wrote  a  letter  to  santyclase  what  He  wanted  it  was  always  a  rockinghorse  or  a  gun  or  a 
play  sored.  To  play  soliager  with.  His  father  hat  a  big  orcherd.  with  lots  of  cherry  trees 
in  them,  one  day  his  father  gave  him  a  hatchet  for  his  birthday.  He  did  not  think  of  his 
mother’s  woodpile.  He  took  his  hatchet  and  went  and  cut  down  one  clierrytree.  One  or  two 
days  after  that  his  father  came  in  to  the  orcherd  and  saw  the  tree  cut  down.  He  was  very 
angry.  He  went  into  the  house  and  asked  goerge  if  he  cut  it  down.  George  was  very  fright¬ 
ened.  But  lie  said  I  cut  down  the  clierrytree  father  said  george.  His  father  said  come  to  my 
knee  my  son. 


James  Bowden  CSh  Son 

Telephone  733 

Fresh,  Salt  and  Smoked  Meats 

9  St.  John’s' Avenue 

Store  Phones  467-468 

Residence  Phone  783  M 

Our  Motto 

Percy  Cumming 

Groceries  and  Fruits 

Freshest  of  Vegetables 

in  Season 

“Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good” 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

JOHN  A.  SCHREURS 

Photographer 

Home  Portrait  Specialist  Chicago,  Highland  Park 

“Your  Portrait  in  your  home  the  Best” 


METAL  WORKING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  equip  a  large  number  of  Training  Schools  with  their 
metal-working  tools.  The  following  are  among  those  in  which  we  have  placed  equipment 

Bowen  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Worthy  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Schurz  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Deerfield-Shields  High  School,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Farragut  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Janesville  High  School,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Morgan  Training  School,  Moi’gan,  Ill. 

Negaunee  Public  Schools,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Peoria  High  School,  Peoria,  111. 

Riverside  Training  School,  Riverside,  Ill. 

We  believe  our  experience  along  these  lines  would  be  of  value  to  you.  Your  inquiries 
are  solicited. 

The  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co. 

551  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CULLED  FROM  THE  CLASS  ROOM 

Teacher — “Will  someone  please  give  me  a  sentence  containing  the  word  ‘dozen’?” 

A  Freshie — “I  dozen  know  my  lesson.” 

Miss  N  oyes- — “What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear  the  word  ‘optimist’?” 

Sarah  (frantically  waving  her  hand) — “An  eye  doctor.” 

Mr.  Taylor  (after  finishing  a  “hot  dog  sandwich”) — “There,  I  just  performed  a  miracle; 
I  turned  that  sandwich  into  a  man.” 

Foncl  Mother  to  High  School  official  teacher— ‘I  should  like  to  have  my  little  Johnny 
take  Latin.” 

Teacher — Why,  madam,  Latin  is  a  dead  language.” 

Mother  (enthusiastically) — “Well,  'that  is  just  what  he  needs.  He  is  going  to  be  an 
undertaker.” 

Freshman  (in  assembly  hall)— “Gee,  what  was  that?  A  wreck  on  the  Northwestern?” 

Second  Freshman — “No,  it  was  only  one  of  those  Seniors  winding  his  Ingersoll.” 

Mr.  Perrine  (in  European  History) — “He  lived  in  Geneva,  was  persecuted,  had  a  flee, 
and  went  to  Scotland.” 

Mr.  Perrine  (in  European  History) — -“He  kissed  his  wife  on  the  doorstep  and  left.” 

From  Freshman  Themes — The  tree  fell  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground  with  a  shriek. 

Mr.  Perrine — “What  geographical  stunt  did  Otto  II  accomplish?” 

R.  Geer — “He  got  married.” 

Miss  Grandy  (English  IV) — “Phillip,  define  a  chair.” 

Siegle — “A  chair  is  an  article  of  furniture  designed  for  one  person  having  four  legs  and 
a  back.” 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association 

All  parents  are  welcome  to  any  and  all  meetings  whether  members  of  the  Association 
or  not. 

Dues  for  members  are  50  cents  a  year. 

If  interested,  parents  are  requested  to  join  a  committee.  Each  of  these  will  meet  once 
or  twice  during  the  winter  before  the  general  discussion  of  which  it  is  in  charge,  and  decide 
what  should  be  brought  before  the  parents. 

The  principal  will  gladly  furnish  all  assistance  in  his  power  and  meet  with  committees 
when  desired. 

A  committee  of  parents  has  complete  charge  of  the  school  social  functions  which  are 
given  monthly  on  the  afternoons  when  the  Association  meets. 


SCHOOL  EVENTS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

January  9th  at  7  p.  m.  Boys’  Dinner  with  brief  addresses  by  well  known  men. 
January  23rd  at  7  p.  m.  Girls’  Dinner  with  brief  addresses  by  well  known  women. 
March,  0th  at  8  p.  m.  Glee  Club  Concert. 

March  19th  at  8  p.  m.  Symposium  on  Vocational  Guidance. 

April  24th  at  8  p.  m.  Junior  Party. 

May  7th  at  8  p.  m.  Senior  Play. 

May  21st  at  8  p.  m.  Reception  and  Exhibit. 


For  the  daintiest  appetite  eat 

PURITY 

OPCORN  and 
EANUTS 

and  be  satisfied  . 

We  also  have  Green’s  pure  ice¬ 
cream  in  those  crispy  cones.  Candies, 
chewing  gum,  soft  drinks  and  red-hots. 

You’re  always  sure  to  get  Purity 
first  at  the  Purity  Pop  Corn  Stand. 
“The  stand  for  dainty  appetites” 
Arthur  Vetter,  Prop. 


Miller  &  Berg 

Groceries,  Meats,  Flour  and  Feed 


Phones  715-716 
Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 


C.  L.  KRAFFT’S  DRUG 

STORE 

Camera’s  School  Supplies 

Ice  Cream 

Phone  82 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

RELIANCE  MOTORS 

For  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Circuits 


Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering 

Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


o§ev& 

ompany 


minting 


939  Rational  Utfe  $5utlbmg 
Chicago 

$lant:  Dixon,  Minnie 


printers  of  tf )t 
1915  Beerftelb 
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Manual  Training  Equipment 

Get  it  from  the  firm  supplying  more  schools  than  anyone  else  in  the  business 

We  Sell 

Tools,  Benches  and  Supplies 

from  the  smallest  items  to  complete  equipments  for  Woodworking,  Forging, 
Machine  Shop  and  Foundry  Work, Wood  carving,  Mechanical  Drawing,  etc. 

Domestic  Science,  Arts  and  Crafts  Supplies 

Special  Benches  for  all  purposes.  Everything  in  TOOLS 
Send  for  catalogs  in  any  line  in  which  your  are  interested.  They’re  free 

ORR  &  LOCKETT 

HARDWARE  CO. 

Established  1872  14-16  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


The  Ideal  Equipment  for 
Manual  Training  Schools 


Combined  Wet  and  Dry  Water 
Tool  Grinder  . 


•wmjgjr 

v  V  ELECTRICALLY  IS 
T\  DRIVEN 

T@@il 

This  tool  shows  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  motor  to  a  machine  tool. 
We  specialize  on  motor  driven  drills 
and  grinders,  also  motors  and  motor 
generator  sets.  The  machines,  as  well 
as  the  motors  are  all  built  in  our  own 
shops  and  are  therefore  guaranteed 
accordingly. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalogue 
No.  24  and  booklet  on  ‘‘WILLEY” 
Tools  Manufactured  exclusively  by 

Jas.  Clark  Electric  Co., Inc. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch 
Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 
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Telephone  805-L 

Robert  Greenslade 

Electric  Supplies  _  and  Fixtures 

Wiring  and  Repairing- 

134  Second  Street 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 


Class  and  Fraternity  Pins  and  Kings 
Commencement  Announcements 
Stationery 

SPIES  BROS. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Dealers  in  Diamonds  and  Makers  of 
Mountings,  Stationers 

27  E.  Monroe  Street 

At  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago 


Harry  Levin 

The  Sanitary  Barber  Shop 

Clothier,  Hatter,  and  Gents’ 

James  L.  Smith,  Prop. 

Furnishings,  Tailoring  a  Specialty 

Service  a  Specialty 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Western  near  Westminister 

Telephone  769 

Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Rave  you  noticed  the  photographs  of 

BUFFALO  OJD 
DOWN  DRAFT  FORGES 

in  this  year  book? 

BUFFALO  FORGE  CO. 

Chicago 


John  Gourley  &  Co. 

LUMBER 


All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 

Telephone  465  Highland  Park 

“When  you  think  of  Lumber  remember  Gourley” 


Gibson 


SYKES  & 
FOWLER 


Studios 


Everything  in  the  art  of  Photography 
Moderate  Prices 

Official  Photographers  for  “The  Deerfield” 

\  isitors  Welcome 

32  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Entire  Twelfth  Floor,  Thos.  Church  Building 


Enrollment 

DEERFIELD-SHIELDS  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  1914-15 


SENIORS 
Harry  Aldridge,  R. 

Paul  Barker,  L.  B. 

Alpha  Baxter,  L.  F. 

Murray  Boess,  L.  B. 
Winnifred  Burridge,  L.  B. 
Beatrice  Carr,  Libertyville. 
Estelle  Conorton,  H.  P. 
Thelma  Cordell,  H.  P. 

Forest  Cummings,  H. 

Ruth  Cummings,  H. 

Eleanor  Double,  L.  F. 

Nellie  Edwards,  L.  F. 
William  Edwards,  L.  F. 
Mary  French,  H.  P. 

Miriam  French,  H.  P. 
Raymond  Geer,  H.  P. 

Joe  Gibson,  H.  P. 

Frank  Harding,  L.  F. 

Esther  Hicks,  H.  P. 

Lucie  Knox,  L.  F. 

Emmett  Maroney,  H.  P. 
Jane  Marshall,  L.  F. 

Minta  McGath,  H. 

Gertrude  McLaren,  L.  F. 
Eleanor  Meyer,  D. 

Lillian  Mitchell,  L.  B. 

John  Mooney,  H.  P. 
Margaret  Moore,  H. 

Eva  Oke,  L.  F. 

Alma  Olesen,  H.  P. 

Evelyn  O’Neill,  L.  F. 
Florence  Osborne,  H.  P. 
Norris  Pitt,  L.  B. 

Earl  Ritta,  Area. 

Almira  Rockenbach,  D. 

Colin  Sanborn,  H.  P. 

Luther  Sandwick,  H.  P. 
Howard  Schendorf,  II.  P. 
Grace  Schlie,  D. 

Lillian  Schlie,  D. 

Robert  Scholz,  L.  F. 

Elsie  Schreiber,  L.  F. 

Homer  Scott,  H.  P. 


Earl  Sheahen,  H.  P. 
Mayme  Siljestrom,  H.  P. 
Harmon  Smith,  G.  L. 
George  Sullivan,  H.  P. 
Charlotte  Welch,  H.  P. 
Mildred  Welch,  H.  P. 
Ralph  Wheeler,  D. 
Margaret  Wilhelm,  H.  P. 
Clayton  Youker,  L.  B. 
Esther  King,  L.  F. 
Robert  Bacon,  Id.  P. 
Myrtle  Roys,  L.  F. 

Alice  Schendorf,  Id.  P. 
Margaret  Mayer,  R. 
Francis  Everett,  H.  P. 


JUNIORS 

George  Anderson,  L.  F. 

Betty  Bacon,  H.  P. 

Robert  Bacon,  H.  P. 

Alice  Baxter,  L.  F. 

George  Beard,  L.  F. 

Ciloria  Beecham,  D. 

Charles  Bletsch,  H.  P. 

Ruth  Bletsch,  Id.  P. 

George  Bolan,  F.  S. 

Emma  Burridge,  L.  B. 
George  Canly,  L.  P. 

Beatrice  Carolan,  D. 

Charles  Chamberlain,  Area. 
Delmer  Clow,  H.  P. 

Ervin  Clow,  H.  P. 

Ethel  Cole,  L.  B. 

Maurice  DeBona,  H.  P. 
James  Deerirg,  H.  P. 
Fairchild  Doty,  H.  P. 


Emett  Duffy,  dd.  P. 

Betty  Durborow,  L.  B. 

Marie  Ferguson,  H.  P. 
Mildred  Fitzgerald,  L.  F. 
William  Fitzgerald,  H.  P. 
Howard  Flagg,  Libertyville. 
Ayleen  Fritsch,  H.  P. 
Gertrude  Gastfield,  D. 

Alice  Gieseking,  L.  F. 

Edgar  Gipp,  H.  P. 

Esther  Gordon,  L.  F. 

Leslie  Grant,  H.  P. 

Lester  Greene,  dd.  P. 

Ellis  Griffith,  L.  F. 

Ernest  Griffis,  L.  F. 

Lois  Greene,  H.  P. 

Florence  Helwick,  F.  S. 
Nathan  Hook,  H. 

George  Hesler,  R. 

Clarence  Huhn,  D. 

Winthrop  James,  H.  P. 
George  -Tiles,  L.  F. 
d’heodore  Johnson,  H. 

Anna  Keough,  D. 

Isabel  King,  L.  F. 

Ernest  Knudson,  H.  P. 
Estelle  Kriesant,  L.  F. 

Julius  Laegeler,  Id. 

Marion  Lambert,  L.  F. 

Edith  Light,  H.  P. 

Gertrude  Lindahl,  L.  F. 

Joe  Lindenmeyer,  L.  F. 
Mary  Marshall,  L.  F. 
Margaret  Mayer,  L.  F. 
Oscar  Meyers,  H. 

Bessie  Moon,  H.  P. 

Lucille  Murrie,  L.  F. 

Kenneth  Nef,  L.  F. 

Leonard  Nelson,  H.  P. 

Joe  O’Connor,  D. 

Percy  Oke,  L.  F. 

Helen  Pettengill,  Libertyville 
Olive  Rasmussen,  L.  F. 
William  Rettig,  H. 
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Telephone  Monroe  5188  1219-1227  Washington  Boulevard  Chicag 


Katherine  Robertson,  L.  F. 
Myrtle  Roys,  L.  F. 

Florence  Russell,  L.  F. 

Alice  Schendorf,  H.  P. 

Helen  Scholz,  L.  F. 

Warren  Schreurs,  H.  P. 
Rutli  Shaddle,  Area. 

Mildred  Shultis,  H.  P. 
Christine  Smith,  Libertyville 
Grace  Smith,  L.  F. 

Laura  Steele,  L.  F. 

Emmie  Steinberg,  Id.  P. 
Elizabeth  Schultze,  H.  P. 
George  Stevens,  L.  F. 

Leslie  Stryker,  D. 

Helen  Lives,  L.  F. 

Marshall  Waldo,  Libertyville 
Jack  Vercoe,  H.  P. 

Bessie  Waterhouse,  H.  P. 
Margaret  Webster,  H. 
Bernice  Wells,  L.  F. 

Turner  Wilcox,  Libertyville. 
Josephine  Davis,  L.  F. 
Thomas  Morton,  H.  P. 


SOPHOMORES 


Walter  Allan,  L.  F. 

Duth  de  Anguera,  JI.  P. 
Dorothy  Baker,  H.  P. 
Seward  Baldwin,  H.  P. 
Lyman  Barr,  H.  P. 

Charles  Beard,  L.  F. 

John  Bell,  H.  P. 

Thos.  Bermingham,  L.  F. 
Frances  Bishop,  Libertyville 
Dorothy  Bowen,  L.  B. 

Lillian  Brayton,  L.  B. 
Gordon  Buchanan,  Id.  P. 
Elizabeth  Buckley,  H.  P. 
Lawrence  Burridge,  L.  B. 
Reynolds  Burt,  F.  S. 

Paul  Carlson,  L.  F. 

Harry  Clavey,  D. 

Esther  Conway,  D. 

Robert  C'owie,  H.  P. 

Vincent  Dawson,  D. 

Grace  Dean,  L.  F. 

Robert  Drieske,  R. 

Leonard  Friebele,  H.  P. 

Viola  Frye,  L.  F. 

Charles  Gee,  Everett. 

Frank  Geraghty,  L.  B. 

Fred  Gieser,  H.  P. 

Katherine  Gieser,  H.  P. 
Seymour  Goldberg,  II.  P. 
Gladys  Goodman,  L.  F. 
Harold  Gordon,  L.  F. 

Helena  Greene,  L.  F. 
Gertrude  Grost,  L.  F. 

Edgar  Gurney,  Id.  P. 


Victor  Haben,  Prairie  V. 
Hannah  Harrison,  II.  P. 
Olive  Haviland,  L.  F. 

Rachel  Hecketsweiler,  Area. 
Walter  Flenderson,  L.  F. 
Frederick  Hine,  H.  P. 
Edward  Hiscox,  L.  F. 

Ralph  Hunt,  L.  B. 

Henry  Johnson,  DA 
Elfrieda  Knaak,  D. 

Ellen  Knox,  L.  F. 

Henrietta  Laing,  FI.  P. 

Carl  Larson,  H.  P. 

Ethel  Larson,  H.  P. 

Lloyd  Larson,  H.  P. 

Alfred  Lindenmeyer,  L.  F. 
Edward  Lindenmeyer,  L.  F. 
Esther  Lundgren,  H.  P. 
Rosina  Maechtle,  II.  P. 
Harry  Maroney,  H.  P. 
Rodney  Mason,  II.  P. 

Alfonse  Mayer,  R. 

Marg.  Merry  weather,  H.  P. 
Roland  McNamee,  F.  S. 
Delbert  Meyer,  D. 

Archie  Miller,  L.  B. 

Eleanor  Kelson,  II.  P. 

Walter  Nitschke,  H.  P. 

Hazel  Nolan,  H.  P. 

Wm.  North,  H.  P. 

Sadie  O’Neill,  L.  F. 

Frank  Parker,  H.  P. 

Harold  Plagge,  D. 

Elsie  Powers,  L.  F. 

Ingram  Rasmussen,  L.  F. 
Elizabeth  Reichelt,  D. 

Anna  Ringdahl,  H.  P. 

Paul  Rouse,  Area. 

Raymond  Russell,  L.  F. 
Bessie  Salyards,  Id.  P. 

James  Scaife,  L.  F. 

Ella  Schaffer,  L.  F. 

Chester  Schmitz,  D. 

Caroline  Schofield,  H.  P. 
Florence  Schreiber,  H.  P. 
Junior  Schumacher,  H.  P. 
Robert  Sedgwick,  II.  P. 
Beulah  Shaffar,  L.  B. 

Alice  Slireve,  H.  P. 

Irene  Siefert,  H. 

Ellen  Skehens,  L.  F. 

Leland  Smith,  L.  F. 

Gladys  Spellman,  L.  F. 
Frederick  Spencer,  II.  P. 
Florence  van  Steenderen.L.F. 
Edwin  Swanson,  L.  F. 

Ruth  Thomas,  L.  F. 

Bernice  Tucker,  L.  F. 

Edna  Vercoe,  H.  P. 

Frank  Walz,  H. 

Stuart  Watson,  L.  F. 

Harold  Watt,  L.  F. 

Elsie  Weinacht,  II. 

Mary  Lee  Whitman,  H.  P. 
Elizabeth  Whyte,  L.  F. 
Hertha  Wyman,  L.  F. 

Myrtle  Nelson,  H.  P. 

Merritt  Pratt,  L.  F. 


FRESHMEN 

Jack  Abbott,  R. 

Arthur  Aldridge,  R. 

Mary  Anderson,  L.  F. 
Mabel  Anderson,  H. 

Albert  Arnswald,  H.  P. 
Calvin  Aynsley,  H.  P. 
Charles  Baker,  II.  P. 
Henrietta  Barr,  H.  P. 

Edna  Birchman,  L.  B. 
Arthur  Bletsch,  H.  P. 

Anna  Bloomfield,  H.  P. 
John  Bodner,  H.  P. 
Maybelle  Bolan,  F.  S. 
Benny  Botker,  H.  P. 
Elizabeth  Brown,  II.  P. 
Frances  Buell,  H.  P. 
Katherine  Card,  H.  P. 
Mary  Card,  H.  P. 

Catherine  Carnahan,  F.  S. 
Harold  Carr,  II.  P. 

Clavey  Raymond,  D. 

Gaston  Claeyssens,  L.  F. 
Violet  Cole,  L.  B. 

Harold  Dunn,  L.  F. 

Ellen  Enmark,  H.  P. 

Mary  Fay,  H.  P. 

Laura  Fisher,  R. 

William  Fitzgerald,  Area. 
Evelyn  Foote,  H.  P. 

Walter  Freberg,  H.  P. 
Lucille  Fritsch,  H. 

Edith  Fyffe,  H.  PA 
Bessie  Gee,  Everett. 

Louis  Gee,  Everett. 

Harold  Geminer,  H.  P. 
Katherine  Geraghty,  L.  B. 
Margaret  Gieser,  H.  P. 
Frances  Greene,  H.  P. 
Margaret  Griffith,  L.  F. 
Martha  Hagi,  D. 

Malcus  Hallstrom,  H.  P. 
Esther  Hansen,  L.  B. 
Mildred  Hesler,  R. 

Rhea  Harrington,  L.  F. 
Raymond  Hiscox,  L.  F. 
Katherine  Hopple,  L.  F. 
Ralph  Horenberger,  D. 
William  Hupprich,  II.  P. 
Verne  Jackson,  L.  F. 
Eleanor  Johnson,  Id.  P. 
Willie  Karsten,  L.  F. 
Raymond  Keecli,  H.  P. 

Olga  Kehrwald,  II. 

Elizabeth  Keough,  D. 

Sara  Kerfoot,  II.  P. 

Frank  Knight,  II.  P. 

Violet  Knudson,  H.  P. 

Helen  Kriesant,  L.  F. 
Russell  Gilbert,  II.  P. 
Margaret  Kress,  D. 

Dora  Krueger,  II.  P. 

Esther  Krueger,  II.  P. 
Kathleen  Krueger,  H.  P. 
Elizabeth  Larson,  H.  P. 
Arnold  Lauridsen,  H.  P. 
Edwin  Leaf,  L.  F. 

Charles  Lehmknhl,  Id.  P. 
Lillian  Low,  L.  F. 


New  Method  Tea  &  Coffee  Store 

Albert  Larson 

17  W.  Central  Ave. 

Stationer 

Finest  Teas,  Coffees,  Fruits,  and 

High  grade  correspondence. 

Vegetables 

stationery,  Books,  Magazines, 

All  things  good  to  eat 

School  and  office  supplies 

Don’t  Forget 

Telephone  53 

Geary’s  Home  Bakery 

When  in  need  of  Bakery  Goods, 

F.  B.  GREEN 

Candy  and  Ice  Cream 

Pure  Ice  Creams  and  Ices 

Telephone  340 

20  W.  Central  Ave. 

201  East  Central  Avenue 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Highland,  Park  Ill. 

American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Co. 

565  W.  Washington  Blvd. 

Chicago. 

Large  stock  of  Manual  Training  Machinery  carried  in  our  Chicago  ware- 

room.  Your  inspection  invited.” 


Harder’s  Hardware 

GENERAL  HARDWARE  and  SPORTING  GOODS 

Lake  Forest  and  Highland  Park 


Irene  Lindahl,  L.  F. 

Eva  Lundgren,  H.  P. 
Oscar  Lundgren,  H.  P. 
Robert  Lunham,  D. 

Ella  Malmquist,  L.  F. 
William  Martin,  L.  F. 
Constance  Martinek,  L.  F. 
Dorothy  Mason,  L.  B. 

John  McGovern,  L.  F. 
Marjorie  Merritt,  H.  P. 
Ellsworth  Miller,  L.  F. 
William  Mooney,  L.  F. 
Elliott  Moore,  L.  F. 

Sylvan  Moses,  H.  P. 
Margaret  Nisbet,  L.  F. 
Marion  Norcross,  H.  P. 
Naomi  Olmstead,  H.  P. 
Arling  Parker,  H.  P. 
Alfred  Plantin,  L.  F. 

H.  Quayle,  L.  F. 

C'laretta  Reese,  L.  F. 
Marjorie  Reese,  L.  F. 

Peter  Rettig,  H. 

June  Rhinehart,  H.  P. 
Laura  Rossiter,  L.  F. 
Bernice  Rundquist,  L.  B. 
David  Rutter,  L.  F. 

Bowen  Schumacher,  H.  P. 


Blanche  Shaddle,  Area. 
Raymond  Sieftert,  D.  P. 
Helen  Schinleber,  D. 
Bertram  Schultze,  FI.  P. 
Edna  Siegel,  L.  B. 

Eva  Siljestrom,  H.  P. 
Raymond  Simmers,  H.  P. 
Barrett  Sleeman,  H.  P, 
Hazel  Smith,  FI. 

Lucy  Speidel,  L.  F. 

Harry  Steele,  L.  F. 
Chisholm  Stubbs,  H.  P. 
Lester  Swanton,  L.  F. 
Jessie  Spelt,  L.  F. 

Sarah  Titlebaum.  IF.  P. 
Dorothy  Trow,  L.  F. 
Constance  Vercoe,  H.  P. 
Joseph  Wadworth,  L.  F. 
Myrtle  Wagstaff,  L.  F. 
Robert  Weber,  II.  P. 
Helen  Welch,  H.  P. 
Walter  Wheeler,  D. 
Arthur  Williams,  FI.  P. 


POST  GRADUATES 
Walter  Lamb,  IF.  P. 

Hazel  Bell,  H.  P. 

Susanna  Bolan,  F.  S. 

Ruth  Lidgerwood,  D. 

Leslie  McCaffrey,  H.  P. 
Charles  Redmond,  H.  P. 
Howard  Schumacher,  FI.  P. 
Philip  Siegele,  H. 

Evelyn  Taylor,  P. 

Gladys  Tucker,  II.  P. 
Florence  Warner,  H.  P. 
Helen  O’Neill,  L.  F. 

Elsie  Fabry,  L.  F. 

SPECIALS 

Mildred  Coale 
Marjorie  Louden,  H.  P. 
Dorothy  Louden,  H.  P. 
Miss  Schofield,  H.  P. 

Mrs.  Smith,  L.  B. 

Mrs.  Hastings,  FI.  P. 

Ruth  Pinkerton,  H.  P. 
Helen  Hale,  H.  P. 

Harley  Horan,  H.  P. 

John  Scott,  H.  P. 

Edith  Holmes,  FI.  P. 

Mary  Williams,  L.  F. 


THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF  SOME  TEACHERS  FORMERLY  AT  DEER- 

FIELD-SHIELDS 

Miss  Harriet  Martin,  who  left  in  1911,  is  teaching  in  a  New  York  City  High 
School. 

Miss  Harriet  Witt,  who  left  in  1912,  is  teaching  in  a  high  school  in  Dong- 
las,  Ariz. 

Miss  Florence  Bannister  left  in  1913  and  is  now  Mrs.  Ferris  N.  Smith  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miss  Bernice  Banning,  who  left  in  1914,  is  a  high  school  teacher  in  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Allison  left  in  1912  and  now  is  teaching  in  the  Lake  View  High 
School  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Smith,  who  left  in  February,  1913,  also  teaches  in  the 
Lake  View  High  School. 

Mr.  Earl  Sherff  left  in  1912,  and  now  teaches  in  the  Curtis  High  School 
in  Chicago. 

Miss  Henrietta  Pyre,  a  former  Domestic  Science  teacher,  who  left  in  1913, 
is  now  Mrs.  H.  F.  Kniffer  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Williams,  who  left  in  1914,  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Normal  School  in  Normal,  Illinois. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Staehling  left  in  1914,  and  is  now  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Miss  F.  B.  Bliss,  a  former  German  teacher,  who  left  in  February,  1913, 
is  teaching  in  the  Lake  View  High  School  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Vera  Haines,  a  former  teacher  of  physical  training  for  girls,  is  study¬ 
ing  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Expression. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cate,  who  left  in  1912,  is  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  McCormack,  who  left  in  1912,  is  at  the  Castle  School  for  Girls  in 
Troy,  New  York. 

Miss  Hazel  Mason,  a  former  teacher  of  art,  who  left  in  1913,  is  now  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  Byron  West,  formerly  the  teacher  of  physical  training  for  boys,  who 
left  in  1913,  is  out  west  on  a  ranch. 

Miss  Donna  Drew,  who  left  in  1914,  is  teaching  domestic  art  in  a  high 
school  in  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


The  cut  shows  one  of  our  many  forms  of 

Automatic  Motor  Starters 


Current 

Limit 


Correct 

Principle 


Let  us  Start  you  Light 


The  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburg  Toronto  Birmingham 

53  W.  Jackson  50  Church  St.  Oliver  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 


Hot  Water  the 
Great  American 
necessity 

Gas  as  the  Fuel 
and  a  circulating 
Water  Heater 
the  Appliance  a 
genuinely  good 
device  and  a  lasting 
and  beneficial 
investment 

$15  to  $20  installed 

North 

Shore 

Gas 

Co. 

25  N.  Sheridan  Rd. 
Telephone  194 


H.  P. 

JEPPESEN 


Staple  and 
Fancy 

Groceries 


Erskine  Bank  Building 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Telephones  475-477 
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